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Hints Bros., of San Francisco, believe that too many people 
float about from one coffee to another. No sooner do they try 
one brand, and find it isn’t to their taste, when they cast off 
and drift to something else. * Coffee Floaters, in general, 
are caught in a Sargasso sea of “bargain counter” claims — 
always trying something different — always looking for coffee 
satisfaction, and never quite finding it. All too often, this 
aimless experimenting with coffees results in mutiny aboard 
the good ship “Home.” * With N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., at 
the helm, Hills Bros. Coffee is cruising through a long list of 
newspapers — offering an anchor to Coffee Floaters. The log 
shows more than favorable trade-winds! 
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In 1934—For the EIGHTH Consecutive Year 


The Boston Herald 
Finished FIRST in 
Total Advertising 


This statement requires no exceptions or qualifications. 





It is a complete statement. It is a seven day statement 
(The Herald also led all Boston newspapers for six days 
in total advertising). It includes all advertising— general, 
local and classified. Following is the total paid linage of 
all Boston newspapers for the year 1934: 


HERALD 12,816,016 lines 
10,661,524 lines 
7,191,049 lines 

American-Advertiser 6,532,145 lines 

*Transcript 3,927,823 lines 
2,902,138 lines 

(*) Six days. 

Above figures are for Herald only—Traveler linage not included. 
Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


It is significant that in each of the major classifications 
making up the total—viz., retail display, general display, 
financial and classified—the Herald was an outstanding 


leader. 


BOSTON HERALD- TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative For eight consecutive years 
yy ori an co. the Herald-Traveler has been 
vie a 4 first in total paid advertising 


Philadelphia Detroit 
San Francisco among Boston newspapers. 
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This Week 


HE Big Show is on. 
Washington, watching, won- 
ders if it will be more than a show 
—perhaps a showdown. 

The President has spoken to 
Congress. Will Congress talk 
back ? 

In the legislative hopper lie 2,000 
hopeful laws—among them a new 
Copeland Bill for the regulation of 
industries that deal in foods, drugs, 
and proprietaries. 

Behind some of these prospective 
laws will swing the Administra- 
tion’s power. ut of this crucial 
session will come legislation that 
will affect, deeply, the nation’s eco- 
nomic structure and its business 
methods and practices. 

What of the Administration’s 
program? 

Veteran of many a Congress, 
Chester M. Wright, Printers’ INK 
correspondent at the Capital, sur- 
veys the scene and, in this week’s 
leading article, presents a pre-view 
of what this session is likely to 
produce. 

The scope includes: (1) the 
probable future of advertising; 
(2) the new Copeland Bill (printed 
in full in this issue as a separate 
article) ; (3) unemployment insur- 
ance; (4) the probable fate of 
7(a); (5) codes; (6) housing; and 
(7) Congressional politics. 

*> * * 

Officially, it is S.5. 

Thus is known the new Copeland 
food-and-drugs bill, introduced in 
the current Congressional session 
as the successor to S.2800, which, 
in the last session, died before en- 
actment. This week’s issue pre- 
sents the bill in full—and bold- 
faces those passages that are 
certain to draw fire as being objec- 
tionable, 

Following the text of the bill, 


James F. Hoge, chief counsel of 
The Proprietary Association, pre- 
sents some interesting comments on 
its various features. 

>. *> 

And yet—in spite of legislative 
clouds—the business of advertising 
goes on. In magazines last year 
there were 211 advertisers who 
spent more than $100,000 each in 
a total of 109 publications. 

We chronicle through the cour- 
tesy of the Publishers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau, New York, the 
fact that this group of advertisers 
spent $85,422,499 in magazines in 
1934, compared with $74,044,036 
in 1933. The individual appropria- 
tions of the companies are also 
presented in four pages of illumi- 
nating—and encouraging—figures. 

* * * 


This week, Printers’ Ink’s Ad- 
vertising Index, a new service to 
readers, is described by its com- 
piler—Dr. L. D. H. Weld. Dr. 
Weld explains the threefold pur- 
pose: (1) to provide a month-to- 
month measure of advertising flow ; 
(2) to make possible comparisons 
between fluctuations; and (3) to 
present a picture of the ups and 
downs—but let’s hope they'll all be 
ups !—of the five principal types of 
media. 

* * * 

We've passed the winter’s short- 
est day. Some sun-up soon, the 
first robin will come north, meet- 
ing enroute the first. ball players 
going south. And home-office 
thoughts are turning—perhaps not 
too lightly—to thoughts of this 
year’s sales convention. In this 
issue, Edwin J. Heimer, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Bar- 
rett-Cravens Company, tells how 
his company’s convention plan, 
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splitting costs between’ company 
and salesmen, peps up the interest 
and produces better all-around re- 
sults. 

* * * 

See Naples and die. But thus 
to round out a satiated lifetime, 
you needn't inform yourself, before 
your demise, upon the average 
Neapolitan temperature, nor upon 
the number of men in the Neapoli- 
tan fire department, nor even upon 
the name of the current Neapolitan 
mayor. To drink in the beauty of 
the Alps, you needn’t be a geol- 
ogist—in fact, perhaps you'd bet- 
ter not be. By that line of reason- 
ing, W. J. Weir arrives at the 
conclusion that a copy writer can 
know his product too well. 

* * - 


Larry, the letter writer, doesn’t 
write much in post offices. He, too, 
has been disillusioned by those New 
Deal pens. But this week, inspired 
by a reflection of what’s going on 
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over-seas, Larry gets off a missive 

to the Post ter General. [t's 

about advertising, and how Britain, 

selling governmental service to 

Britons, deems it wise to do some- 

thing more than issue stamps. 
ae « 


A letter writer, too, is the 
Quaker City Rubber Company. 
F, C. Millhoff, vice-president in 
charge of sales, tells how a series 
of letters, addressed to buyers, 
converted red-ink entries into 


black. 





* * * 


As witness the work of the Port- 
land Cement Association, and de- 
spite the spreading impression that 
trade-group executives all live, 
nowadays, in Washington, trade 
associations still may apply them- 
selves, profitably, to the task of 
selling goods. The cement indus- 
try’s promotional work is de- 
scribed this week in _ interesting 
fashion by Harold O. Hayes. 
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How many people in Hartford do you suppose 
read The New Yorker? 


How many in Rochester? 
In Hartford, 1123. 
In Rochester, 826. 


Not many? But it is a great many to read The New 


Yorker. 


We doubt if any magazine whatever, even with ten 
or twenty times the circulation of The New Yorker, 
can offer you so inclusive a coverage of the people 
who make Hartford Hartford, or who make Rochester 


Rochester. 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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As Congress Opens 


Business Has No Real Cause for Fear, but of Radical Measures 
There Will Be Many 


By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Correspondent, PrinTERs’ 


INK 


ELL, in the light of the President’s message, Washing- 

ton wears one of those mile-wide grins. 
For Washington it looks like one of those tremendous bursts 
of activity such as boomed in upon the town when NRA was 


launched. 


The President has called for a great program which indicates 
a Washington personnel harking back to those days when men 
and women fell over each other i in the big Commerce Building. 


Of late there has been a falling 
away both in numbers and in en- 
thusiasm. But comes the message 
and comes again the mile-wide 
smile. 

What the rest of the nation feels 
may be something else, but for 
Washington—well, it’s just plain 
pie. 

Big administrative forces, lots of 
conferences and all that—and bu- 
reau chiefs all loaded down with 
the power to beckon and to dis- 
miss. 

But, watchman, what of the 
night? What of the day, too, for 
that matter, for business? 

It should need no repeating here 
that this Administration has not 
been hostile to business as such. 

The first demand laid down by 
the President as he opened the 
new Congress was cogent and sim- 
ple: There must be a job for every 
person who can work and who 
wants work. 

The rest of the message seems to 
make it clear that some profits and 
some privileges will have to be 
sheared away from business in or- 
der to make those jobs. 

But everyone ought to remember 
that if business had provided the 
jobs, the Government wouldn’t have 





to take any measures at all and 
the Coolidge era might still be 
with us. 

7 * * 

Of paramount interest in these 
pages is this question: Is the Ad- 
ministration hostile toward adver- 
tising? 

The unequivocal answer is No! 

That is to say, it isn’t hostile to- 
ward clean advertising, but it prob- 
ably will sock the life out of dirty 
advertising. That gives the over- 
whelming bulk of advertising a 
clear track, because the Federal 
Trade Commission, armed with 
ample authority to get at the dirt, 
has shown that the percentage of 
fault in commercial advertising is 
so small as to be of no great 
consequence. 

Advertising can go ahead and 
stimulate all the business there is. 
If the President can find the way 
to create jobs and wages for all 
the able-bodied idle, then the mar- 
ket for advertised products will 
grow enormously and there can’t 
be any question about that. 

It would appear that advertising 
presently will face its greatest 
chance for social service in the edu- 
cation and stimulation of a vast new 
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I PLAYED THE RIGHT NOTES” 


RACHMANINOFF lifts his fingers from the keyboard and a wave of 
applause, thunderous, deafening, sweeps in a mighty roar through 
the auditorium. 
Thousands of other musicians could study for years, sit at the same 
piano, play the same notes—but never achieve the same results. 


* * * 


Every Saturday afternoon, on crisp autumn days, hundreds of quarter- 
backs, on hundreds of gridirons, bark signals and send their teams 
through a bewildering succession of plays in which spinners, laterals, 
double-reverses and delayed bucks are employed to advance a pigskin 
spheroid over a series of white lines. 

But out of the hundreds comes only a sparse selection of All-Americans 
—a handful of Friedmans, Carideos, Booths. 


* * * 


In the old days of the 10-20-30-cent vaudeville circuits, comedians by 
the score stepped before the same gaudy backdrop, stood while the 
ghastly rays of the footlights shimmered over the greasepaint on their 
faces, told the same jokes; essayed the same awkward clog dances ot 
soft-shoe shuffles. 

And out of this forgotten army of funnymen there came only one 
Jolson, one Cantor, one Wynn, one W. C. Fields. 


* * * 


Turn the pages of your favorite magazine or newspaper. You will observe 
that more than one advertisement employs similar artifices to waylay 
your attention, uses what may be basically the same idea to induce you 
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to read about the product it represents. Thus you will find several adver- 
tisers using a news-format, “balloons,’’ continuity strips, testimonials, 
etc., just as many radio programs use a famous orchestra and a comedian 
to attain the same results. 

But there the similarity ends. The balance sheets of one company will 
show that its advertising is helping to pile up profits and pay dividends, 
while the other concern, employing what is superficially the same kind 
of advertising, can be listed only among the also-rans. 


* * * 


Advertising must do more than look the part to make the reading and 
listening millions dig into their pockets and trade hard-earned dollars 
for merchandise. Form shouldn't be mistaken for substance. It isn't 
radio entertainment that pays—it's what you say in your commercials. 
It isn't news-formats, *‘ balloons,’ or testimonials that send people into 
stores and shops—it’s what you put into those various devices. 

The majority of Ruthrauff & Ryan clients have enjoyed exceptional 
success even through the past few dark years—using advertising that 
embodied some seemingly unusual technique in appearance, appeal or 
approach. 

Yet many of these profitable campaigns have been adopted or adapted 
by others—without clicking to the same degree. . . If you want to 
bring down the house, you've got to know more than how to play 
the right notes. 


The following national advertisers are among 
the accounts served by Ruthrauff & Ryan. Inc.: 


‘blue coal’ e Canadian Pacific Railways « Cocomalt « Covo Shortening 
« Davis Baking Powder « Dodge Brothers Motor Cars, Trucks, Buses « 
Franco-American Spaghetti « Gar Wood Industries Inc. « Gillette, 
Auto-Strop and Probak Razors and Blades « Goodrich Silvertown 
Tires « Ironized Yeast « Kentucky Winners Cigarettes and Kentucky 
Club Tobacco « Lea & Perrins Worcestershire Sauce « Lee Union-Alls 
¢ Lifebuoy Shaving Cream « Lifebuoy Health Soap « Arthur Murray 
School of Dancing « Nature’s Remedy « Nestlé’s Milk Products « 
Noxzema « Pennzoil « Rinso « Standard Statistics « Tums « U.S. 
School of Music « Valspar Varnishes and Enamels « Wolverine Shoes 


* * 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, inc. 
—tAvectising 


NEW YORK +« CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS * KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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home market, a large part of which 
never before existed. 

It is fair to put two and two 
together, but it is always wise to 
make sure that it is two and two 
and not perhaps three and two. 
But two and two would seem to be 
something like this: If the Presi- 
dent’s program shears away some 
of the larger profits, if it puts the 
unemployed at work with wages, 
and if it provides the aged with 
an income, it really puts a lot of 
money into forced circulation in 
strictly merchandising channels. 

Money paid in wages always goes 
into merchandising channels out of 
sheer necessity. So do pensions, 
for they come monthly and can be 
spent without jeopardizing future 
income. Moreover, neither wages 
nor pensions afford much of a 
margin for saving, even where 
there is desire. 

Advertising, if the President can 
put his program through, seems 
just about face to face with a real 
job, with perhaps a need for a bit 
of new technique, in sending mer- 
chandise pulsing through vast new 
buying channels—not tomorrow, 
perhaps, but as fast as Government 
can open the way. 

Of course, there will be a Cope- 
land bill. It (S.5) was introduced 
last Friday. [Eprtor’s Notre: The 
full text is presented in this issue, 
beginning on page 13.] 

It is probable that departmental 
officials will try to write hobbies 
into the first draft, but the road 
between first draft and final ac- 
tion may be almost as long as it 
was last year, when it didn’t have 
any ending at all. 

However, speculation at this 
hour is not one of those processes 
which puts peaches on the tree. 

* * * 

There are indications that Wash- 
ington this winter will harbor—if 
harbor is a good word—one of the 
largest lobbying aggregations that 
ever spent the winter on the banks 
of the Potomac. Some of this 
lobby is practically sure to come 
under blistering fire before the ses- 
sion is over. Frankly, there is a 
suspicion of what are known as 
money bags. On the other hand, 
there will be big lobbying organi- 
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zations against which no such criti- 
cism can be leveled. They will 
be on hand to push group or class 
measures and they will include 
farmers and labor. Labor this week 
mustered all of its legislative rep- 
resentatives into session to map 
operations. It was quite a healthy 
sized mass meeting. 

As to specific measures that will 
go far in this session, there’s a 
story that can be told more ac- 
curately a week hence. The Presi- 
dent’s message forecasted the main 
ones. Unemployment insurance 
seems certain and will mean a tax 
on payrolls. There will be more 
than one “ouch” when that comes 
along, but the “ouches” won't be 
any more painful than those that 
have been coming from the un- 
employed. 

One thing that steams up reme- 
dial measures is the stream of evi- 
dence that has been dribbling into 
Washington about communist oper- 
ations. There is some fear that 
too much more suffering might 
mean too much more red strength, 
which has no orthodox conscience 
or ethics. 

+ * * 

Turning to NRA, we find that 
codes which are not functioning ef- 
fectively are going to be more sub- 
ject to Administration review and 
re-organization, especially if labor 
conditions under the code prove 
worse than before. 

That is the situation in the boot 
and shoe industry, which is the 
NRA headache selected as the first 
big code to be “given the works.” 
The hearing is fixed for January 
22 


Sex and population differentials 


in the boot and shoe code have 
been one reason for migration of 
the industry from established shoe 
manufacturing centers into small 
communities. The other reason has 
been a desire to get away from the 
conditions of labor which labor or- 
ganizations insist upon. The mi- 
grations are particularly widespread 
in the women’s novelty shoe trade. 

The chiseling competition of em- 
ployers in small communities has 
not only brought wage scales be- 
low the minimums fixed by the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Copeland Bill Is Introduced: 
Its Full Text 





sions. 


(ours). 





Last Friday Senator Copeland introduced into the Senate S$.5— 
designed to supplant the present food and drugs act. 
respects it is similar to $.2800, the Copeland Bill which failed of 
passage last session; but it contains some new and startling provi- 
Here is the full text of the measure as introduced. Certain 
sections that will challenge the attention of advertisers—and per- 
haps draw their fire—are given in boldface type. The word 
“regulations” appears in a multitude of places and is set in capitals 
Following the text of the bill are comments made by 


In many 


James F. Hoge, chief counsel, The Proprietary Association. 





Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘THE annual food, drugs and cos- 
metic regatta is under way, with 
what results it remains to be seen. 

S.5 sailed into the Senate hop- 
per, launched on its career by Sen- 
ator Royal S. Copeland, apparently 
without benefit of Tugwell. 

In the ordinary course of events 
the bill will be sent by a Senate 
committee to the Department of 
Agriculture, for the comment of 
Secretary Wallace. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
one of the first copies off the press 
went to the Department, where it 
now is under scrutiny and analysis. 
The Department will not give its 
opinion of the measure officially 
until hearings begin, but quite 
probably there will be a highly 
accurate “off-the-record” opinion 
shortly. 

At this* writing, with the bill 
fresh off the press, anything like 
careful analysis is out of the ques- 
tion, though certain things are 
obvious. 

It is an interesting fact that 
Senator Copeland did not retain 
in his office a copy of the bill 
which he introduced and that no 
copies could be had, even by offi- 
cials, until the Government Print- 
ing Office got into production. 

The bill differs from last year’s 
so-called Tugwell bill in several 
particulars. It exempts newspapers 
and other publications, as well as 
radio stations, from liability for 


misrepresentation. The guilt falls 
upon the advertiser. Railroads and 
other carriers are similarly ex- 
empted. 

There will, in all probability, be 
dispute regarding provisions of 
sections which propose the creation 
of two committees and a group of 
sub-committees. The bill proposes 
a Public Health Committee of five 
“designated by the President with 
a view to their distinguished scien- 
tific attainment and interest in pub- 
lic health and without regard to 
their political affiliation.” 

The proposed Committee on 
Food Standards would have a 
membership of seven, “three of 
whom shall be selected from the 
public, two from the food-produc- 
ing, processing, manufacturing, and 
distributing industry, and two 
from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. The members selected 
from the public and the food in- 
dustry shall be appointed by the 
President without regard to polit- 
ical affiliation, and the members 
from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration shall be designated by the 
Secretary.” 

It is indicated that the purpose 
is to prevent autocratic actions by 
Secretaries of Agriculture; but it 
may be oe at some stage of 
the proceedings as a comment that 
it will be a poor Secretary who, 
with three votes out of seven under 
his control, cannot pick a commis 
sion that will give him at least one 
more to make a majority of seven, 
or ditto in the case of five. How- 
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ever, the public hearing proviso 
may help to make for calm and 
sane action and that doubtless is 
its purpose. 

For purposes of consultation ad- 
visory committees are proposed. 
These would be representative of 
the food industry, the drug indus- 
try, the cosmetic industry, dissem- 
nators of advertising and the 
sublic. 

It apparently is the view of the 
Department of Agriculture, on the 
vasis of hasty observation, that the 
Copeland bill is an honest job and 
that, with some differences that 
are not of vital character, it is a 
fair approximation of the bill 
which the Department finally ap- 
proved last year. This is a wholly 
unofficial view and it may not 
stand after further study. 

The bill of last year sought to 
provide for quality grading. This 
bill does not so provide. Un- 
doubtedly the Department of Agri- 
culture will seek amendments to 
put grading into the bill. 

Whether an early hearing will 
he had has not yet been determined. 
Nor can it be predicted that the 
present apparent amity between the 
Senator and the Department will 
continue, because for one thing 
there is no actual proof that the 
apparent amity goes beneath the 
surface. 

The full text of the bill follows: 


S.5—IN THE SENATE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


January 3 (calendar day, 
January 4), 1935 


Mr. Copeland introduced the fol- 

lowing bill; which was read twice 

and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce 


A BILL 


To prevent the manufacture, 
shipment, and sale of adulterated 
or misbranded food, drink, drugs, 
and cosmetics, and to regulate 
traffic therein; to prevent the false 
advertisement of food, drink, 
drugs, and cosmetics; and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
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United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled. 


CHAPTER I 


Sec. 1. That this Act may be 
cited as the “Federal Food, Drugs, 
and Cosmetic Act.” 


CHAPTER II 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Sec. 201. As used in this Act, 
unless the context otherwise indi- 
cates 

(a) The term “food” includes 
all substances and preparations 
used for, or entering into the com- 
position of, food, drink, confec- 
tionery, or condiment for man or 
other animals. 

(b) The term “drug,” for the 
purposes of this Act and not for 
the regulation of the legalized 
practice of the healing art, in- 
cludes (1) all substances and prep- 
arations recognized in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, Homoeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States, or National For- 
mulary or supplements thereto; 
and (2) all substances, prepara- 
tions, and devices intended for use 
in the cure, mitigation, treatment, 
or prevention of disease in man or 
other animals; and (3) all sub- 
stances, preparations, and devices, 
other than food, intended to affect 
the structure or any function of 
the body. 

(c) The term “cosmetic” includes 
all substances and preparations in- 
tended for cleansing, or altering the 
appearance of, or promoting the at- 
tractiveness of, person. 

(d) The term “Territory” means 
any Territory or possession of the 
United States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(e) The term “interstate com- 
merce” means (1) commerce be- 
tween any State or Territory and 
any place outside thereof, and (2) 
commerce or manufacture within 
the District of Columbia or within 
any other territory not organized 
with a legislative body. 

(f) The term “person” includes 
individual, partnership, corporation, 
and association. 

(gz) The term “Secretary” means 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(h) The term “label” means the 
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principal display or displays of 
written, printed, or graphic matter 
(1) upon any food, drug, or cos- 
metic, or the immediate container 
thereof, and (2) upon the outside 
container or wrapper, if any there 
be, of the retail package of any 
food, drug, or cosmetic. 

(i) The term “labeling” includes 
all labels and other written, 
printed, and graphic matter, in any 
form whatsoever, accompanying 
any food, drug or cosmetic. 

(j) The term “advertisement” in- 
cludes all representations of fact or 
opinion disseminated in any manner 
or by any means other than by the 
labeling. 

(k) The term “medical profes- 
sion” means the legalized profes- 
sions of the healing art; and the 
term “medical opinion” means the 
opinion within their respective 
fields, of the practitioners of any 
branch of the healing art, the prac- 
tice of which is licensed by law in 
the jurisdiction where such opinion 
is placed in issue in any proceeding 
under this Act. 

(1) The term “official compen- 
dium” means the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, Homoeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States, National Formulary, or any 
supplement thereto, official at the 
time any drug to which the pro- 
visions thereof relate is introduced 
into interstate commerce. 


CHAPTER III 
ADULTERATED Foop 


Sec. 301. A food shall be deemed 
to be adulterated— 

(a) (1) If it bears or contains 
any poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance which may render it danger- 
ous to health; or (2) if it bears or 
contains any added poisonous or 
added deleterious substance pro- 
hibited, or in excess of the limits 
of tolerance prescribed, by REGU- 
LATIONS as provided by sections 
304, 701 and 703; or (3) if it con- 
sists in whole or in part of any 
filthy, putrid. or decomposed sub- 
stance; or (4) if it has been pre- 
pared, packed, or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby it may 
have ‘become contaminated with 
filth; or (5) if'it is the product of 
a diseased animal or of an animal 
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which has died otherwise than by 
slaughter; or (6) if its container 
is composed of any poisonous or 
deleterious substance which may by 
contamination render the contents 
injurious to health. 

(b) (1) If any valuable con- 
stituent has been in whole or in 
part abstracted therefrom; or (2) 
if any substance has been substi- 
tuted wholly or in part therefor; 
or (3) if damage or inferiority 
has been concealed in any manner ; 
or (4) if any substance has been 
added thereto or mixed or packed 
therewith so as to increase its bulk 
or weight, or reduce its quality or 
strength, or create a deceptive ap- 
pearance. 

(c) If it is confectionery or ice 
cream and bears or contains any 
alcohol, resinous glaze, or non- 
nutritive substance except coloring, 
flavoring, natural gum, and pectin: 
Provided, That this paragraph 
shall not apply to any confection- 
ery. or ice cream by reason of its 
containing less than one-half of 1 
per centum by volume of alcohol 
derived solely from the use of 
flavoring extracts, or to any chew- 
ing gum by. reason of its contain- 
ing nonnutritive masticatory sub- 
stances. 

(d) If it contains a coal-tar 
color other than one from a batch 
that has been certified in accor- 
dance with REGULATIONS as 
—— by sections 304, 701 and 


MISBRANDED Foop 


Sec. 302. A food shall be deemed 
to be misbranded— 

(a) If it is offered for sale un- 
der the name of another food. 

(b) If it is an imitation of an- 
other food, and its label fails to 
bear, in type of uniform size and 
prominence, the word “imitation” 
and, immediately thereafter, the 
name of the food imitated. 

(c) (1) If its container is so 
made, formed, or filled as to mis- 
lead the purchaser, or (2) if its 
contents fall below the standard 
of fill prescribed by REGULA- 
TIONS as provided by sections 
303,701, and 703. 

(d) If its labeling is false or 
misleading in any’ particular. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


A New and Useful Service for Merchandisers Which Will 
Start Next Week 


By L. D. 


Director of Research, 


RINTERS’ INK has commis- 

sioned the writer to establish 
and carry on an index of adver- 
tising activity which will appear 
from month to month, and from 
week to week, as data become avail- 
able. There will really be six sep- 
arate monthly indexes, as follows: 


. Magazines 

. Newspapers 

. Agricultural papers 

Radio 

. Outdoor 

. Combined index of the five 
forms of advertising listed 
above. 


The first monthly index to be 


published will be that for maga- 
zines, which will appear January 17. 


Purposes 


The objects of this undertaking 
are as follows: 


1. To furnish a measure of the 
total flow of advertising from month 
to month, which will serve as a valu- 
able measure of the condition of the 
advertising business, and which will 
also serve as a useful barometer of 
business conditions and of business 
confidence. 

2. To make possible a comparison 
between fluctuations in advertising 
volume and fluctuations in general 
business conditions, as revealed by 
the indexes issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank and other organiza- 
tions and publications. 

3. To give a picture of the ups 
and downs in each of the five princi- 
pal types of media, and to make 
possible a comparison of the relative 
changes in use of the different media 
from month to month and from year 
to year. 


This index will be of interest 
not only to advertising men, but 
to business men in general. The 


H. Weld 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


uns and downs of advertising re- 
flect business conditions, and they 
will furnish one more item for 
banks, financial papers, and eco- 
nomic services to watch in sizing 
up the situation from month to 
month, 

Although there are numerous 
figures available showing advertis- 
ing in newspapers, magazines, farm 
papers, and radio, this is the first 
time that any serious effort has 
been made to reduce the data to 
index form, and to combine figures 
for the different types of media 
into a single figure, which repre- 
sents the ups and downs of adver- 
tising from month to month and 
from year to year. Incidentally, 
this is also the first time that ade- 
quate figures on the fluctuations in 
outdoor advertising have been made 
available. It is true that the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank issues 
an index of newspaper and maga- 
zine linage combined, but the mag- 
azine figure applies to only twenty 
identical magazines, which means 
that since the series runs back sev- 
eral years, some very important 
magazines, which have only re- 
cently come to the fore, are not 
included. 

There are, of course, other 
forms of advertising, such as car 
cards and direct mail, which can- 
not be included, because the nec- 
essary data are not available; busi- 
ness papers may be added later. 
At any rate, it is believed that the 
fluctuations in the five classes of 
media covered in this continuing 
study reflect with a high degree 
of accuracy the fluctuations in total 
advertising activity. 

It should be understood from 
the first that the indexes to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK are not 
supposed to furnish a measure of 
the actual total of advertising in 
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the United States, but rather to 
furnish a relative index of the ups 
and downs of advertising activity. 


Data on Which the Indexes Are 
Based 


For magazines, newspapers, and 
jarm papers, the indexes will be 
based on quantity of advertising as 
indicated by linage. In the case of 
radio, the index is at present based 
on gross cost of chain time for the 
two principal broadcasting com- 
panies, but later the figure for total 
broadcasting compiled by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
may be used. In the case of out- 
door advertising, the combined 
monthly billings of five large com- 
panies that represent over 40 per 
cent of the outdoor business will 
be used. 

At first glance, it might appear 
to be unfortunate that a common 
unit cannot be used for all classes 
of media, but this is impracticable. 
However, since each series is con- 
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verted into index form with 100 
as the base, and since the individ- 
ual indexes are used in construct- 
ing the combined index, it is be- 
lieved that the resulting figure will 
measure with sufficient accuracy 
for all practical purposes the fluc- 
tuations in advertising activity as a 
whole. 


The Basic Period 


In establishing index numbers of 
this sort, it is necessary to choose 
as 100 the figure for some year or 
series of years, which will place 
the data in reasonable relationship 
to business conditions and to other 
data with which they may be com- 
pared. Obviously, it would not be 
reasonable to take 1929, the peak 
year, as a base, because all the fig- 
ures before and after that year 
(to date) would be below 100. By 
the same token, the bottom year of 
the depression should not be used. 

It is generally considered sound 
statistical practice to select an aver- 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


FIVE CLASSES OF MEDIA 
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> ROM long experience, 
manufacturers know that the most important 
part of sales volume comes from America’s MA- 
JOR markets. When sales are below par in any 
one of them, newspaper advertising furnishes the 
quick, sure and most economical way to correct 
the condition . . . newspaper advertising, defi- 
nitely localized as to time and conditions, that 
gives the necessary concentrated pressure to force 


UP the sales-barometer. 
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age or “normal” year, or series of 
years, as a base. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank commonly uses the 
average for 1923, 1924, and 1925. 
This might be considered ideal for 
our advertising indexes, but since 
we want the indexes for all types 
of media on the same base, and 
since radio figures are not avail- 
able prior to 1928, we needed a base 
represented by more recent years. 

We tried various combinations of 
recent good years and bad years, 
in order to obtain a base that would 
approximate the average for the 
years 1923, 1924, and 1925. We 
finally decided that the average for 
the five years, 1928 to 1932 inclu- 
sive, furnished the best base. This 
is a little lower than the average 
for 1923, 1924, and 1925 would 
have been (judging from maga- 
zine and newspaper data), but it 
furnishes the best basis for com- 
parison between the different classes 
of advertising media, and for com- 
parison with indexes of general 
business conditions. 


Annual Indexes Compared 


A comparison of the magazine, 
newspaper, farm paper, radio, and 
outdoor indexes figured on ah an- 
nual basis, is shown in the chart 


on page 17. It gives a most in- 
teresting picture of the variations 
in the use of the different types 
of media, and the effect that the 
depression has had on each one. 
In each case, 100 equals the aver- 
age for the five years, 1928 to 1932 
inclusive. In other words, the fig- 
ures do not represent actual values, 
but are indexes based on the aver- 
age in each case for the five-year 
period. 

For example, it will be noticed 
that farm paper advertising was 
apparently outstripping other 
forms of advertising along in 1923, 
1924, 1925, and 1926. But this 
means only that as a percentage 
of its 1928-1932 average, it was 
higher than other forms of adver- 
tising expressed as percentages of 
their respective bases. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the actual advertising 
expenditure in farm papers during 
1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 was running 
around $30,000,000 a year, whereas 
in newspapers it was running from 
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$600,000,000 to $700,000,000. This 
explanation must also be kept in 
mind in interpreting the radio in- 
dex, which has been far above the 
other indexes since 1931. The ac- 
tual volume of broadcast advertis- 
ing for the first ten months of 1934 
was about $58,000,000, according to 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters, whereas newspaper adver- 
tising for the same period was 
about $400,000,000. 

Examination of this chart shows 
that newspapers have been the 
most stable medium, and that they 
fell off least during the depression 
(except radio). Radio did not re- 
ceive a set-back from the depres- 
sion until 1933. All forms of me- 
dia showed up-turns in 1934, with 
radio, magazines, and farm papers 
making the sharpest gains. The 
percentage increases for 1934 (11 
months) over 1933 were as follows: 

Magazines 

Newspapers 

eee 33% 

| Se a er 33% 

Outdoor 


Seasonal Variation 


In order to construct indexes that 
yield valid comparisons from month 
to month, it has been necessary 
to correct each series for seasonal 
variation. Obviously, to say that 
magazine advertising dropped 20 
per cent from May to August in 
any one year means little until we 
know how much advertising nor- 
mally drops off in August. It 
might very well be that the lower 
figure for August represents a gain, 
rather than a loss, in advertising 
activity, when normal seasonal 
changes are considered. It is there- 
fore necessary to determine the 
usual seasonal variation, month by 
month, by analyzing the data for 
a series of years, and by applying 
the proper seasonal correction to 
the monthly data. 

Determination of the seasonal 
corrective has involved many sta- 
tistical problems and the compila- 
tion and correction of great quan- 
tities of data. The magazine 
monthly series, for example, has 
been adjusted for months in which 
there have been five issues of the 
weeklies, back to and _ including 
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SSS ee 


I. Advertisers have long 
recognized the effectiveness 
and economy of The New 
York Times in reaching able- 
to-buy responsive families in 
the New York market. 


2. What advertisers have 
long believed is now proved by 
the Polk Consumer Census, 
which shows that The Times 
goes into high- and middle-in- 
come homes in New York at 
lowest comparative cost. 


3. The New York Times 
has led the New York news- 
paper field in advertising every 
month without exception 


since July, 1919. 








————————— 
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ePOPULAR FALLACIES 





“Nobody Believes 


Anyway 


Ir WE can credit certain 
critics, there are two dia- 
metrically opposite things 
wrong with present day ad- 
vertising— 

1. Nobody believes it. 

It is a war of meaningless 

claims. 

2. Too many people 


believe it. It leads them 
to spend millions of dollars 
for products beyond what 
they should pay. 


If advertising has lost its 
power to command belief, 
advertisers should be the 
first to sense it. If it is an 
easy way to sales, business 
men should be the first to 
sense that, too. What do the 
current records indicate? 

They show that as the 














volume of business fell off 
during the course of this de- 
pression, advertising volume 
fell off with it. As business 
has revived, advertising vol- 
ume has risen in step. Mag- 
azine advertisers in 1934 
(11 months) used 30 per cent 
more lineage than in 1933, 
investing 22 per cent more 
dollars. Newspaper lineage 
rose 15 per cent; radio expen- 
ditures rose 40 per cent. 

Are business men watch- 
ing carefully the results of 
these expenditures? . . . or 
are they continuing adver- 
tising just from force of 
habit . . . or because they 
want to support the maga- 
zines, newspapers and radio 
stations? We ask you. 
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Advertising 


ADVERTISING does not suffer 
alone from fallacious thinking. 
Every business has its popular 
misunderstandings . . . real estate, 
manufacturing, accounting, con- 
struction, shipping, banking. For 
twenty years NATION’S BUSI- 


NESS has been helping business 
men by dispelling fallacies, by pro- 
moting constructive action, based 
on clear reasoning and sound fact. 
That is why business executives 
turn to it with increasing interest 
each month. 


BUSINESS 


CIRCULATION 


THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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1921. The newspaper series has been 
corrected for number of days in 
the month and for months in which 
five Sundays have occurred, back 
to 1921. Compilation of the farm 
paper series involved corrections 
for mergers, changes from week- 
lies to bi-weeklies, five issues in a 
month, etc. These adjustments will 
be as in future articles. 
After making the corrections 
outlined above, the seasonal varia- 
tion was then computed for each 
series by figuring ratios of individ- 
ual months to the twelve-month 
moving average. It was found that 
the seasonal swings had changed 
somewhat during the depression, 
and it therefore became necessary 
to apply seasonal corrections that 
differ slightly from those used for 
earlier years. These depression 
seasonals will be used until there 
is evidence that normal seasonal 
variations have been restored. 


Long Time Trend 


There is no correction for long- 
time growth or “secular trend” in 
the individual series. The com- 
bined index likewise will be pre- 
sented at first without correction 
for secular trend, so that it will be 
directly comparable with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial production, which is issued 
without such correction. Later, this 
combined index will be corrected 
for secular trend, so that it will 
be comparable with such an index 
as that of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
which has been similarly treated. 


The Combined Index 


The first monthly combined in- 
dex will not appear until early 
in February. At that time the 
method of constructing it will be 
described. 


+ 


Mac Harlan to Leave 
Household Finance 


Mac Harlan, for several years adver- 
tising director of the Household Finance 
Corporation, Chicago, has resigned, effec- 
tive March 1. R. J. Newman, assistant 
advertising manager, will succeed him. 

o ” 7 


R & R Appoints Perrill 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., has appointed 
Dale M. Perrill_ manager of its radio 
department in Chicago. J. A. Robin- 
son will act as his assistant. 
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There are, of course, many short- 
comings in the advertising data 
available, and 100 per cent accu- 
racy cannot be claimed for the 
indexes that will be issued. On 
the other hand, great care has been 
taken in correction and adjustment 
of the data used, and in the selec 
tion of proper statistical methods 
Certain additional corrections of 
the data were carefully considered, 
but it was found that they made 
such infinitesimal differences, they 
were discarded as useless refine- 
ments. 

The writer acknowledges prin- 
cipally the help of Miss Margaret 
C. Booss in the development of sta- 
tistical method and in the actual 
compilation of the indexes them- 


selves. He is greatly indebted to 


Professor Theodore H. Brown of 
the Harvard Business School who 
has been in weekly consultation on 
statistical method, and whose ad- 
vice has been invaluable. R. Parker 
Eastwood of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Business has 
given helpful advice. 

The writer also wishes to ac- 
knowledge the co-operation of 
C. E. Rock and N. H. Seu- 
bert of Media Records; H. E 
Fisk, manager of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association; Paul 
Kesten and John Karol of 
Columbia Broadcasting Company ; 
E. P. H. James and Paul Peter 
of National Broadcasting Com- 
pany; A. T. Robb, managing 
editor of Editor & Publisher; 
also representatives of Adver- 
tising Records, the agricultural 
press, the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and _ the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters. 


— 


Represents “Industrial 
Equipment News” 
Industrial Equipment News has ap- 
West Harry Schell, of the Motor 
est Publishing ‘Company, as its West 
Coast representative. Mr. Schell is lo- 
cated in Los Angeles. 


Has Fence Account 
me say Boy —F Company, Wau- 
Wis., appointed Laueson & 
Sclosion Chicago agency, to handle its 
advertising account. 
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Salesmen and Firm Divide 
Convention Cost 


Plan Increases Interest and Makes Results Better 


By Edwin J. Heimer 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Barrett-Cravens Company 


LIKE hundreds of other compa- 
nies confronted with the prob- 
lem of training their salesmen, we 
hit on a correspondence plan in 
1928 that gave promise of contain- 
ing what previously tried plans 
lacked—a promise to prove suff- 
ciently interesting to the men to 
warrant 100 per cent participation. 
Briefly, the plan was a series of 
five or six questions weekly, to be 
answered right on the question 
sheet and returned to the home of- 
fice for grading. 

The questions were designed to 
compel the men to refer to various 
parts of their sales manuals, price 
lists, and sales kits. Weekly prizes 
in cash were awarded to all receiv- 
ing a grade of 100. The plan 
worked very well for two or three 
weeks and then interest dwindled. 
It developed, upon investigation 
that the men were too busy, didn’t 
want to display their ignorance of 
the line to the home office or were 
just plain lazy. 

As a substitute we decided to 
hold yearly conventions. Hereto- 
fore, conventions were held only 
every three years because of the 
expense involved. So in 1929 we 
staged the first of our clinic con- 
ventions—a convention of three 
days duration ahd with all expenses 
paid 

The convention, in addition to 
being a thorough demonstration of 
the superiority of our products, 
was also planned to give the men 
regular classroom work. Problems 
of price figuring, application analy- 
sis and equipment specifying, were 
distributed to the men, Class was 
conducted with the “teacher” call- 
ing on individuals for answers 
rather than the customary way of 
permitting volunteers to give them. 
The purpose of this was to enable 


us to concentrate on those sales- 
men whose selling records indicated 
the need of additional training. 

Despite the fact that these men 
were there at our full expense, in- 
terest was not so keen as we antici- 
pated. Some tardiness was evident. 
Others begged off a session or two 
for one reason or another and even 
though the convention was a suc- 
cess from a general standpoint we 
were not wholly satisfied. 

The zest, alert and intensified 
interest and participation we aimed 
for was not 100 per cent present. 

As a result, a wholly different 
plan was decided upon—a plan that 
called for two radical changes: 

First, a busier one-day session. 

Second, a part-expense conven- 
tion, 


One-Day Session Offered 
No Difficulty 


The frst point offered no hurdles. 
It merely meant a better planned 
meeting—one that was scheduled 
and staged so there were no loose 
minutes. Obviously, this was easily 
accomplished and with proper re- 
hearsal. could be counted on to 
click. Many points that in previous 
conventions required a_ half-hour 
discussion were put across in much 
less time through the aid of charts 
and other types of display material. 
Incidentally, this material was all 
prepared by an artist so as to have 
eye appeal as well as mental 
stimulus. 

Point number two was the 
gamble. Would these salesmen of 
ours be willing in these times to 
spend some of their own money to 
come to Chicago and sit in on a 
convention with us? That was the 
problem facing us. 

Two things aided us: it was 1933 
and Chicago was holding its Cen- 
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tury of Progress show. And every- 
one knew that our business was 
no different from that of hun- 
dreds of other companies. In tell- 
ing the salesmen we could not af- 
ford an “all-expense” convention, 
we were telling the truth and they 
knew it. 

Here is how we put it up to 
them: we ascertained the round- 
trip excursion railroad rate from 
all of the cities in which these men 
resided. Then, we wrote and said 
we assumed they planned on com- 
ing to our World’s Fair. We went 
on to say that if they would time 
their visits so as to be in Chicago 
on September 3 we would gladly 
pay them well to spend that day 
with us. For their time on that 
date we would pay them so 
much cash (the amount of the 
round-trip excursion rate) plus 
their hotel for one night and meals 
for one day. Sixty-two were in- 


vited on that basis and forty-six 
came. 

Many of them told us that they 
had hoped to come to the World’s 


Fair but didn’t see any way they 
could afford it until our letter came 
along. 

That we had a successful one- 
day meeting was made obvious by 
the attentiveness and enthusiasm 
displayed. You see, they were 
spending some of their own hard 
cash to sit in with other Barrett 
salesmen and learn about Barrett 
products. 

When 1934 rolled around we 
wanted a similar meeting but were 
skeptical about the men wanting 
one. They had seen the Century 
of Progress—so that lure was out 
of the picture. It thus meant that 
this “part pay convention plan” 
now had to prove its merit. If the 
men responded in as great number, 
after having seen a Century of 
Progress, as they did in 1933, we 
were on the right track. 

Because 1934 business was infi- 
nitely better than that of 1933, we 


Bender with “Child Life” 


Stacey Bender has been appointed 
Eastern representative of Child Life, 
Chicago, with headquarters in the New 
York office. He formerly was with the 
McCall Company for thirteen years. 


INK Jan. 10, 1935 
decided to raise the ante with ref- 
erence to the. cash we would pay 
for attending. Still, we wanted the 
salesmen to pay part of their own 
expenses so that the same interest 
and attentiveness would continue to 
be shown. 

Our letter went out—this time to 
sixty-six men—announcing the 
plan, advising them what we would 
pay for one day of their time in 
Chicago and setting the date. Sixty 
accepted immediately and fifty- 
eight were actually in attendance 
Again another bang-up session was 
held. 

After two such conventions, 
where the salesmen actually pay 
part of their own expense, we are 
convinced that this is perhaps one 
of the best of the best ways to 
train salesmen. To be sure, we 
appreciate only too well the need 
for periodical visits with the men 
in their territories, where calls can 
be made with them. We appre- 
ciate the need of a steady flow of 
data to them in special letters and 
weekly bulletins. Yet we know 
of nothing quite so potent as a 
yearly meeting of the salesmen 
where products can be demon- 
strated against competitive equip- 
ment in a manner that enables the 
men to go out and tell their story 
as it should be told. 

_One feature of this one-day ses- 

sion of ours should not be over- 
looked. Because of the World's 
Fair, twelve of the men in 1933 
brought their wives with them. We 
naturally included them in our 
dinner party. These twelve not 
only played a return engagement 
this year but additional wives came, 
making a total of twenty-five. It 
was difficult to determine who were 
the most enthusiastic when the 
party ended—the wives or the 
salesmen. As we all know, any 
house favorably thought of by the 
wives of the salesmen stands an 
excellent chance of getting the best 
out of its men. 


_ 


Now The Krichbaum Company 


The Krichbaum-Liggett Company, 
Cleveland agency, has changed its name 
to The Krichbaum Company. The Barber 
Gas Company, Cleveland, ne placed its 
account with this agency. 
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Worcester Business Shows 


aubstantial Gains 





WORCESTER stores report best holiday trade in four 


years. 


December’s brisk buying, with solid gains for 


the eleven months previous, push Worcester’s Retail 
Sales for 1934 well over the figure for 1933. 


Worcester industries, with a 
gain of nine points over 1933, 
stand at 71% of normal. 

Agricultural products of 
Worcester county are approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 higher in 
value than for 1933. 

American Railway Express 
reports (Dec. 24) that 1934 
business is up 28.9% over 1933. 

In the first 11 months of 
1934 Worcester trolleys and 
busses carried 1,560,000 more 


passengers than in same period 
of 1933. 

Worcester telephone installa- 
tions absorbed 1933 loss to 
show net gain over 1932. 

Boston & Albany Railroad 
reports more automobiles shipped 
into Worcester in 1934 than in 
any year since 1929. 

Holiday mailings breaking all- 
time records put the Worcester 
post office back in the $1,000,- 
000 class. 


The prosperous and substantial Worcester 
Market, concentrating a population of 433,287 
within an average 18-mile radius, is effectively 
covered through these newspapers ALONE. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 





Home-Town Test 


How one company uses its home 
city as a testing ground and 
its dealers in that city as laborato- 
ries is shown by the Briggs Manu- 





Now 


YouR PLUMBER 


. Can Furnish You With a Kitchen Sink 
Which Lemon and All Other Fruit Juices 
Will Not Stain! It’s a “ORIGSTEEL” Sink! 
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facturing Company, Detroit. This 
company, chiefly known perhaps 
for its automobile bodies, makes 
other steel articles as well—such, 


a 


Zoty to Become Publisher 


Edwin E. Zoty has organized the Zoty 
Publishing Corporation, with offices at 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. Two 
monthly publications are planned, both 
to sell at 25 cents and one to be edited 
by Julia Shawell. Mr. Zoty for more 
than twelve years was with the Mac- 
fadden Publications, where he specialized 
in newsstand sales ny as sales man- 
ager. More recently he has been with 
the Interborough News Company, of 
which he was a director. 


for instance, as the new Brigsteel 
kitchen sinks and kitchen cabinets, 
It was in the advertising and sales 
promotion of these articles of 
kitchen equipment that the territory 
of metropolitan Detroit was re- 
cently used by the company as a 
proving ground. 

The logical outlets for equip- 
ment of this sort are master plumb- 
ers and consequently, in this par- 
ticular advertisement, it was the 
names of master plumbers in the 
city that were listed as the manu- 
facturer’s representatives to the 
consuming public. More than 
thirty names of plumbers in Detroit 
followed the large-space newspa- 
per advertisement which pointed 
out the advantages of a Brigsteel 
stainless sink. 

The results of this single ad- 
vertisement are said to have been 
quite satisfactory from _ several 
angles: first, hundreds of people 
visited the plumbing showrooms 
and inspected the kitchen fixtures 
Second, potential customers were 
found and actual sales resulted. 
Third, the master plumber was 
given recognition by the plumbing- 
ware manufacturer. 

As to the use of its home city as 
a proving ground, Charles A. Mc- 
Elhone of the company states: “We 
have discovered from experience 
that a fairly accurate expression 
can be obtained (be it good or bad) 
not only in an advertising or mer- 
chandising way, but in the intro- 
duction of any products which we, 
as manufacturers, would like to 
have adopted by the trade and ac- 
cepted nationally by consumers.” 


+ 


Advanced by “Cosmopolitan” 


The following changes on the staff of 
Comonnse. to become effective Jan- 
uary 15, have been announced by John 
R. Buckley, business manager: Ned 
Doyle, for some time Western advertis- 
ing manager, will become ern ad- 
vertising manager; Lionel M. Bishop, for 
a number of years on the Western staff, 
becomes Western advertising manager, 
with headquarters in Chicago. A. 
Hicks, Jr., continues as assistant 
business manager in New York. 
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A Good Buy Gets Betzer 
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Happy days are backin 
Hoosier-land. December 
retail sales 20% ahead of 
1933; 1614% ahead in No- 
vember. . . News circulation 
continues upward trend. 
1934 average net paid of 
145,052 is new high record. 


he ludianapotis News 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A, Carroll, 110 E, 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 





We've Been Looking 


\4 hile we've been telling you about America’s “A” 
Market (“nine out of ten Americans live east of the Rockies”) 
the editors of This Week have been working quietly with authors 
and artists, with layout men and typographers. 


The first fruits of their labors are now visible. We have been 
reading manuscripts which reveal what famous authors can do 
when they write for a great audience, when they are free to tell 
a story in the fewest possible words. We have been looking at the 
work of famous illustrators enjoying the reproduction possibili- 
ties of colorgravure. And we have just seen the dummy of Volume 
I, Number 1. 


_ What a first night is to Katharine Cornell, what the Automebile 
Show is to:Walter Chrysler, Volume I Number 1 is to a publisher. 
The dummy of the first issue of This Week is both the promise and 
the reality. 


On its pages are lettered the names of such outstanding writers 
as Sinclair Lewis, Fannie Hurst, Roy Chapman Andrews, Dorothy 
Sayers, I. A. R. Wylie, and Rupert Hughes. In the rough photo- 
stats of what will be rich gravure illustrations can be recognized, 
among others, the signatures of Marshal Frantz, Howard Chandler 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinmati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
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UNITED NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINE, conrorarudle: 
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t the Dummy.... 


Christy, and Gerald Leake. The cover is an oil by Andrew Loomis. 


More important than the big names is what shines through the 
penciled lines which says “type goes here.” It is more than type; it 
is living fiction—and articles of broad and compelling interest. It 
is entertainment and enlightenment for four million families. As 
you flip the pasted pages, your impression is of the essential qual- 
ity, the variety, and the generous quantity of the editorial content. 


The advertising pages also have their big names, their essential 
quality. Here are signatures which stand for the best in American 
business. The first issue of This Week is not yet rolling off its mil- 
lions on the presses, but many of the leading advertisers of Amer- 
ica have already demonstrated their faith in the integrity of the 21 
great newspapers which sponsor This Week. . . . their confidence 
in the strength and soundness of its publishing program. 


Nhis Week 
‘6 4?? 
A Powerful Sales Force in America’s ‘A Market 


Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Omaba, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Wasbingson 


PATIO CHICAGO: 360 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO: 111 SUTTER STREET 
n., N. Yq ETROIT: GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. LOS ANGELES. LINCOLN BUILDING 
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IF You READ OcTAvus Roy COHEN- 


If you read Octavus Roy Cohen, look up his newest 

Jim Hanvey story in the January PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER .... and his biographical sketch. (Did you 
know Cohen was educated 
at a Southern agricultural 
college . . . . and was a civil 
engineer two years, a law- 
yer two years, and a re- 
porter two years before 
taking up writing as a life 
work?) 


Names of great distinction 

are found regularly among 

| the contributors to Progres- 
OCTAVUS ROY COHEN sive Farmer. In our January 

"| hope your readers will not issue. fiction by Cohen: 
be too much annoyed by it,” . , 
wrote Mr. Coben in sending this verse by Grace Noll Crow- 


seine 0 0: 2 ell; a message to boys from 
Meredith Nicholson; a cover page masterpiece of rural 
art by Carl Wuermer. In February, fiction by Ben 
Ames Williams; a feature article by Roark Bradford; 
special articles by President Henry I. Harriman of 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Edward A. Filene, 
President E. A. O’Neal of American Farm Bureau, 
Senator J. W. Bailey, and other nationally famous 
contributors. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 


250 Park Ave., New York Edward S. Townsend Daily News Bldg., Chicago 
San Francisco 


The South’s Leading Farm-and-Home Magazine 
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Copy Writer Can Know His 
Product Too Well 


For Then He May Develop Factory Viewpoint 
By W. J. Weir 


ERCULES with all his twelve 

labors had nothing on the copy 
writer. For here is a fellow (the 
copy writer, I mean) who must at 
one time gurgle the praises of a 
baby-powder and at another, chant 
the advantages of a particular kind 
of casket. : 

He must be able to write as 
intelligently about milk, cheese, 
French pastry, chocolates, beans, 
corned beef and the like, as about 
digestion-easers, breath-sweeteners 
and purgatives. ; 

Towels and bed sheets, clothing, 
automobiles, paints and varnishes, 
radio tubes, cigars and cigarettes, 
ginger ale, cement . . . these all are 
in his province. 

His bailiwick is bounded only by 
the extent of human needs and the 
numerous things and gadgets in- 
vented and evolved to meet and 
satisfy those needs. 

And his job is made a little more 
difficult by the fact that he must 
interpret these various things and 
gadgets for people who just don’t 
speak their language. 

It’s not a question then of what 
a copy writer should know—the 
number and variety of his accounts 
will decide that; it’s a question of 
how much he should know about 
the individual things he must write 
about. . 

It goes without saying, for in- 
stance, that a man who has been 
to Naples can best describe the 
scenery of Naples. And the rea- 
son is obvious: he has seen it. His 
mind has absorbed it. The impres- 
sion has been made, real and direct, 
through his eyes. He has not had 
to draw blood out of a stone-proof 
of the impressions somebody else 
has had. ; 

On the other hand, could the 
average person who has _ seen 
Naples tell you anything about its 


average temperature, its local poli- 
tics, its products, its police force? 
Could he give you the factual sta- 
tistics of Naples as well as a man 
could who had visited Naples 
through several text-books and an 
atlas? 

All right. Suppose the man had 
lived in Naples for two or three 
years. Undoubtedly, then, he could. 
And as a matter of fact, he could 
probably tell you more about the 
town than a native could. That’s 
the way it goes. I happen to be a 
native of Philadelphia. And I know 
less about the town and have seen 
less in it than various friends of 
mine who live hundreds of miles 
away and have been here only on 
visits. My position is the position 
of the person who tries to appreci- 
ate an oil painting by getting close 
to it. It just doesn’t work. You 
miss the forest for the tree. 

So what position should a copy 
writer take that will enable him 
best to appreciate, and so render 
him best qualified to interpret, the 
product he is to prate about? 


Specifically—Consider Writing 
about Automobiles 


Let’s get down to something spe- 
cific. Let’s get down to automo- 
biles. Should the man who writes 
automobile advertising be able to 
take an automobile apart and put 
it together again, or is it sufficient 
for him to be able merely to drive 
one of the things? If he is capable 
of doing only the latter—with a 
few other things thrown in, of 
course, like changing a tire—it is 
reasonable to suppose that his copy 
will reflect his knowledge. It will 
pre-occupy itself with the sensuous 
gratifications derived from the 
speed of the car, its getaway, its 
general riding qualities. That the 
thing is easy on oil and takes gaso- 
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line with an eye-dropper is patent. 
All cars are economical to operate. 
But why? 

The man who knows the car 
from bumper to bolt undoubtedly 
will be able to explain why a par- 
ticular car is a spare gas-eater. He 
will be quite capable of talking 
construction. But—the inevitable 
but !—will he be too close to nuts 
and bolts? Will he be too mechani- 
cal-minded to translate his knowl- 
edge into copy the average layman 
can understand? It’s a problem, 
Brother ; it’s a problem! 

Suppose the copy writer has a 
cosmetic account. Should he know 
then how cosmetics are made? 
Should he be able to make a chemi- 
cal analysis of them? Or should 
he be, in a sense, a beautician? 
Should he know how the things are 
best applied? Or should he be 
merely hep to feminine psychology ? 
Or should he be an expert in all 
three lines? 

Now I’m doing a lot of asking, 
and not much answering. And I 
don’t profess to be at all Socratic 
and able to put an answer in a 
question. In fact, I don’t even pro- 
fess to be able to make the an- 
swer. There are too many facets 
to be considered. But I do want 
to draw some conclusion that’s a 
little more satisfactory than a sim- 
ple well-sometimes-yes-and-some- 
times-no. 


Half-Knowledge Is What 
Copy Writer Needs 


Now, half-knowledge has become 
a not too nice term. It is usually 
applied to people who talk through 
their hats. But it seems to me 
that half-knowledge about a prod- 
uct is just what a copy writer 
needs. Because, at the one ex- 
treme, if he doesn’t know one-two- 
three about it, he can’t properly 
interpret it. And if he knows too 
much about it, he’s liable to lose 
the point of view of the man in the 
street who is, it may be assumed, 
totally ignorant about it. 

Now it goes without saying that 
a seasoned copy writer can write 
at least one good piece of copy 
about a product which he has never 
seen, while a cub can’t do even one 
good piece of copy on a product 
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he can take apart and put together 
with his eyes closed. And that’s a 
matter of technique and experience. 
But no good copy writer, however 
experienced, can do an intelligent 
campaign without knowing some- 
thing about the article he’s weaving 
words around. 

After all, a copy writer is just 
one person, and he’s got to put 
himself in two places at once when 
he’s banging out an ad. He’s got 
to put himself in the place of the 
man who knows as well as in the 
place of the man who doesn’t know 
And that’s why I say half-knowl- 
edge is good. Maybe that’s poor 
arithmetic or poor logic, but that’s 
about what it amounts to. For the 
guy who knows too much about 
anything is as bad off as the guy 
who knows nothing at all. 


Somewhere Between the 
Technical and the Obvious 


As the saying goes, the more you 
know, the more you know you don't 
know. And a copy writer’s job is 
to create confidence in a certain 
product, and to create that confi- 
dence clearly. As a matter of fact, 
it can’t be created any other way 
And by clearly, I mean from the 
reader’s point of view. The copy 
writer must steer his course be- 
tween the technical and the obvious, 
with enough ignorance on his part 
to make him curious, and enough 
curiosity to make him enthusiastic 

Knowledge, to a copy writer, is 
simply so much material out of 
which he builds his advertisements. 
It is, in a sense, the bricks. He 
needs the mortar of writing ability 
to put them together. And he needs 
the vision, the blueprint, of experi- 
ence to fashion a well-constructed 
house out of both the bricks and 
the mortar. 

More than anything, he must 
know his human nature. He must 
know it even above the product. 
And perhaps it can all be simmered 
down to this: that a copy writer 
ought to know all he can about a 
product up to a certain point. And 
that point will be where he is in 
danger of developing the factory 
viewpoint. There it is that poetry 
ends and prose begins, and darned 
heavy prose, too. 
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Dramatic Packaging 


How an Idea Overcame the “Price” Hurdle in a Highly 
Competitive Industry 


By Alan H. Graves 


Advertising Manager, H. B. Glover Company 


S far back as anyone can re- 

member, men’s pajamas have 
been offered for sale to the con- 
sumer in just about the same way. 
They are folded in the regulation 
manner (the coat folded around 
the trousers) and piled on the 
counter or in the showcase of the 
retail store as they have been for 
years and years. 

Before the depression, a variety 
of effects in color and design 
served to add interest and life to 
pajama selling. More recently the 
business has settled down to three 
staple types of garments—the lapel- 
collar style, slip-over style and but- 
ton-front collarless type. During 
this time there have been various 
new ideas in the construction of 
men’s pajamas—elastic waistbands, 
etc.—but the method of retailing 
them has remained practically un- 
changed. 

In such a situation, price became 
of prime importance, The trade 
wanted staple things; there was 
practically no opportunity for the 
manufacturer to use his ingenuity 
in any way except to lower his 
costs and cut his prices. 

Early in 1934, our company be- 
gan to cast around for an idea or 
method that we could inject into 
our line which would get us away 
from this profitless price competi- 
tion. One of our executives ob- 
served a large window display of 
men’s clothing featuring three- 
piece suits—coat and two pair of 
trousers. This in itself was not 
unusual—but there was one un- 
usual thing about those suits; the 
extra pair of trousers did not 
match the rest of the suit. The 
trade papers had talked about 
mixed suits for men, but it re- 
quired an actual display of the 
merchandise to give us the cue we 
were looking for. 

This was the start of the idea, 


but it had a long road to travel be- 
fore it emerged in a salable form. 
We didn’t believe that there was 
much selling magic in just a suit 
of pajamas with an extra pair of 
pants. There was no particular 
reason why the consumer should 
buy it. We had next to find a 
method by which our idea could be 
dramatically merchandised. 

Through our, observations of re- 
tail stores we noted a custom that 
seemed to have been adopted quite 
generally. That was the use of 
special counters set up for the 
blending of perfumes and face 
powders. Why not a pajama coun- 
ter at which the consumer could 
blend or mix suit combinations? 
It was not practical from a manu- 
facturing or a retail standpoint for 
the consumer actually to mix his 
own suit with contrasting coat 
and trousers, but it did seem prac- 
tical for us to do it for him, offer- 
ing a combination in harmonious 
colors. He would still be able to 
wear the suit in several color com- 
binations and thus achieve the 
variety of the mixture. The appro- 
priate name for such a set seemed 
to be the “Mix-Your-Own.” 


“Pajama Bar” Suggested 
to Stores 


Once again we drew upon our 
observation of retail store strategy. 
Merchants were promoting their 
perfumes at “Perfume Bars,” their 
hats at “Hat Bars,” their frocks at 
“Costume Bars.” What was more 
logical than for us to suggest that 
these “Mix-Your-Own” pajamas 
should be served to the trade at 
a counter specially fitted up and 
designated as a “Pajama Bar”? 

Our next job was to work out 
special holiday packaging that 
would carry these suits. By this 
time we had designated several 
three-piece combinations and also 
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four-piece combinations 
consisting of two coats 
and two trousers in dif- 
ferent, but harmonizing 
materials. And into 
these extra trousers we 
introduced several new 
features. Obviously, 
the old way of folding 
them would never do, 
for nobody could tell 
what the set was or 
how it was different 
from regular pajamas. 
We finally produced a 
package that was unique 
in the industry. 
Developing this pack- 
age was a major prob- 
lem in itself. It was 
necessary that it show 
the three or four pieces 
of the set separately yet 
in such a way that the 
“Mix-Your-Own” idea 
be immediately apparent ; that it be 
a good display piece on the dealer's 
counter or in his window; that it 
stand up by itself; that it occupy 
but a small amount of space on 
the counter; that it be rigid so it 
would stand and “stack” easily; 
that it hold the merchandise se- 
curely and without mussing; that 
it be an attractive gift package. 
The package finally adopted was 
of. the folder type (like the covers 
of a book) with a gold (cardboard) 
closure-cap for the open edge. We 
were able to mount the coats and 
trousers separately on the inside. 
The cdlor combination was gold 
and blue. The body of the folder 
was done in deep blue with a small 
gold sticker on the front that car- 
ried the message: “A Mix-Your- 
Own Set from the Pajama Bar.” 
The same wording appeared on the 
end of the gold closure-cap ; and in 
the neck of the garment itself was 
another gold band with the same 
lettering and a brief message to 
the consumer and to the clerk about 
mixing pajamas this new way for 
style and variety. Packed in each 
folder package was an illustrated 
card that could be stood up on the 
counter with the set to show how 
the combination could be used. 
When the final model was made 
we ran into another difficulty—get- 


Bartender cutouts 
were offered dealers 
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ting it manufactured. It 
was so unusual, so dif- 
ferent, such a departure 
from precedent that 
several box-makers 
wouldn’t even quote on 
it— except on a cost- 
plus basis. Finally, 
however, we got it into 
production—and then 
encountered still another 
problem; the actual 
packaging of the mer- 
chandise in these fold- 
ers in our own finishing 
department. Here again 
we had no precedent to 
go by, but had to feel 
our way, invent new 
methods and new equip- 
ment for handling, Our 
finishing department to- 
day presents an entirely 
different picture from 
what it did before the 
coming of these new packages. 

At a time when the retail trade 
was featuring staple cotton pajamas 
to retail at $1.55, $1.95, $3.50, and 
silks to retail at $3.85 to $5, we 
came out with our “Mix-Your- 
Own” cotton pajamas to retail at 
$5 to $10 a set. Not a silk in the 
entire lot—yet they sold for more 
than some silks. The styling of 
the garments was in the popular 
lapel collar type—nothing freakish 
or extreme about them at all. It 
was the merchandising idea and the 
dramatic packaging that did the job. 

In order not to skip the next- 
to-the-top market we developed 
cheaper, yet non-competing pack- 
ages for regular two-piece pajamas, 
retailing at $2.50 to $5. In addi- 
tion, of course, we had a complete 
line, in all price groups, of pajamas 
in the conventional fold. 

To help our dealers to get the 
most out of the new idea we pre 
pared a twelve-page booklet—“The 
Livest Area in Your Store”—filled 
with suggestions and sketches for 
building and using a Pajama Bar. 
A copy of this was mailed to every 
customer soon after the receipt of 
his order. Our salesmen also used 
it in selling. 

Little bartender cutouts wert 
also offered as blow-ups fifty-two 
inches high, suitable for mount 
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Tue power of publicity is tre- 


mendous. Yet it is really import- 
ant only when coupled with a 


thing of merit. 


That the new Pictorial Review 
is deserving of the tremendous 
favorable publicity it is receiving, 
is evidenced by the increased 
circulation and the splendid en- 
dorsement of national advertisers 


and their agents. 
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THIS COLUMN 
APPEARED IN 400 
PAPERS WITH A 

TOTAL CIRCULATION 

OF 25 MILLION 


Today 


32,000,000 New Babies. 
Why Threaten? Prepare. 
Income Tax, Please. 


By Arthur Brisbane 


Copyright, 1934, by King Features Syn- 
dicate, Inc. International copyright and 
all other rights reserved. 

What would you call ““‘woman’s 
most important task and accom- 
plishment in 1934?” Mr. Mayes 
asked that question. He is editor 
of Pictorial Review, an impor- 
tant magazine for women, circu- 
lating two million copies a 
month, recently purchased by 
William Randolph Hearst. This 
writer’s answer to the question 
appears in the Pictorial Review 
for January, just published, first 
number under W. R. Hearst’s 
ownership. 

This individual tells Editor 
Mayes that the most important 
work done by women in 1934, or 
any other year, is creating the 
human race. 

In 1934, the women of the 
world produced more than 
THIRTY-TWO MILLION brand 
new babies. 

If youhave ever seen one baby 
born, you’d know what it means 
to produce thirty-two millions 
of them. 

Why talk about other accom- 
plishments of women? The ruler 
of the universe created two hu- 
man beings, man and woman, 
then “RESTED.” 

Woman creates her family and 
then goes to work, taking care 
of it. 

The champion woman of 1934 
is Mrs. Dionne, who had five 
little girls all at once, but that 
is too many. 

All that men do really is done 
by the mothers that create the 


men. 

In the latest Pictorial Review 
for January, women will be in- 
terested particularly in Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s article about 
the sixteen most important wo- 
men of 1934. 
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Walter Winchell, speaking over 
twenty-three stations of the N. B.C 
network, was among those who 
gave favorable comment to the nev 
Pictorial Review. 
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“T think you have made a fine get- 
away. Here’s wishing the powers- 
that-be in Pictorial Review—suc- 
cess beyond their wildest dreams.” 
William G. Peckham, Pres., 
The Norwich Pharmacal Co. 


“The answer to your letter and re- 
ceipt of the first issue of the new 
Pictorial Review has already gone 
forward to you in the form of an 

order.” 
Jim Knox, General Manager, 
Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


“It should not be hard to sell this 

magazine to the women of the 
country.” 

Winthrop Hoyt, Pres., 

Charles W. Hoyt Co., N. Y. 


“An issue of which you can well be 

proud . . . You deserve every sup- 

port which, I know, will come your 
way.” 

W. B. Benton, Chairman, 

Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y. 


“TI can see, without any question, 
that Pictorial Review is going to 
goa ip way in its field.” 
A. Armstrong, Sales Mor., 
Wiaoia F. Ritchie Co., N. Y. 


“Believe me when I say I get a 
thrill out of Pictorial Review. It’s 
brilliant and interesting and invites 


reading.” 
R. A. Porter, Mgr., 
Stack-Goble Adv. Agency 


“Take my hat off to you on the 
glorious job you have done. My 
prophecy that you would do an out- 
standing job for Mr. Hearst has 
certainly come true.” 
Harry Goldsmith, Vice-Pres., 
Grove Laboratories, St. Louis, 


“Certainly made a big improve- 

ment. Pepped up materially. Am 

sure that if you keep this up the 
Pictorial will forge ahead.” 

H. S. Gardner, Chairman, 

Gardner Advertising Co., N. Y. 


“T like the ‘feel’ of the new issue 
and wish you immediate success.” 
W. C. D’Arcy, Pres., 

D’Arcy Adv. Co., St. Louis. 


“IT have shown it to a number of my 

friends and all agree that it is a 

splendid magazine and greatly im- 

proved ... An outstanding accom- 
plishment.” 

P. E. Kroehler, Pres., 

Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


“Both my immediate and considered 
judgment is that no finer maga- 
zine is published today. Frankly, 
it arouses my excitement and envy 
as a newspaperman.’ 
J. V. Connolly, Pres 
King Features, Inc., N. 
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“A very creditable job . . . Interests 

me both as an advertising man and 

as a reader . . . Will have a strong 

appeal to the woman who has the 
courage of her convictions.” 

R. P. Marsh, Mgr., 

The Blackman Co., Cincinnati. 


“Tt far exceeds my fondest expec- 
tations. I believe it’s a masterpiece! 
.. And it should certainly attract 
a lot of attention.” 

A. E. Smith, Adv. Mgr., 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
* 


“T feel happy that McKesson can 
be a part of this first issue... I 
see a great future for the Pictorial 
Rev iew.”” 
Wilbur Dewell, Vice-Pres., 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


“An intimate quality that women 
will like and a contagious quality 
that will affect advertisers. Con- 
gratulations upon an achievement.” 
Carl Weeks, Pres., 

The Armand Co., Des Moines. 


“It is certainly in line with progres- 
sive practice—and then some!” 

L. E. Firth, Vice-Pres., 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., N. Y. 


“It is beautiful, very beautiful. I 
just don’t see how it could be bet- 
ter. It ought to win commercial as 
well as public approval.” 
Chas. Fowler, Adv. Dir., 
Scott & Bowne. 
7 


“Attractive, interesting and infor- 
mative. I predict that readers old 
and new are going to like it.” 
_ G. Lynn Sumner, Pres., 
The G. Lynn Sumner Co., N. Y. 
* 


was greatly impressed with the 
inuary issue. Nineteen-thirty-five 
hould be a great year for you.” 
G. R. McGivern, Space Buyer, 
ichett-Sample-Hummert, Chicago. 


“Personally, I like it very much and 
I hope your readers will also.” 

Stuart Peabody, Vice-Pres., 

The Borden Company, N. Y. 


“We congratulate you upon its ap- 
pearance and quality.” 

A. R. Wendell, Vice-Pres., 

The Wheatena Corp. 


“It looks very fine and is certainly 

a vast improvement upon previous 
issues. I congratulate you!” 

W. S. Groom, Mgr., 

The Thompson-Koch Co., Cinn. 


“It has the genuine Hearst ‘look,’ 
one of the most valuable things any 
magazine can have.” 
Arthur Kuduer, Pres., 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., N. Y. 
. 


“Very attractive, beautifully gotten 
up, and chock-full of interest. More 
power to you.” 
Frank Blair, Vice-Pres., 
The Centaur Co., N. Y. 


Y And 


thousands of 

other letters 

were received 
from 


Pictorial 


REVIEW | 


\ read ers 








Results 


Tue first issue of Pictorial Review un- 
der Mr. Hearst’s ownership was amaz- 
ing in its results. Pictorial Review 
gained 3390 lines while all other ten 
cent magazines in the women’s field /ost 
from 2033 to 7775 lines. Single-copy 
sales increased over one hundred thou- 
sand. Over forty thousand requests were 
received for reprints of the January 
Cover. And to take care of the in- 
creased demand for the February issue, 
2,500,000 copies have been printed. 


Pictorial Review is off to a flying start 
in the women’s field—and will keep go- 
ing. At present low rates, it offers adver- 
tisers an unparalleled opportunity. 


Pictor. ial REVIEW 
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ing as cutouts or as background 
panels. Colorful glass cocktail sets 
were Offered at cost for display 
purposes to help the dealer get a 
closer tie-up. 

A prize contest was announced 
and other appropriate display mate- 
rial provided, so that the merchant 
could do a thorough job of dis- 
playing and selling with this new 
approach. 

While we were developing our 
new sets and our special packaging 
for them, we kept in close con- 
sultation with some of our retail 
friends—buyers, display men and 
merchandise managers. By the 
time we were ready to release our 
line to our salesmen we were posi- 
tive that our proposition was “fool 
proof.” Consequently, we felt jus- 
tified in making a pretty strong 
statement to the trade. But we 
didn’t wish to disclose the details 
of our idea so far in advance of 
the holiday selling season, so we 
resorted to a “teaser” advertising 
campaign in the trade papers and 
by mail. We used postcards and 
circulars in a general way, per- 
sonal letters to certain important 
accounts and, later, telegrams. 

The response amazed us, Our 
salesmen could hardly talk with a 
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buyer without being asked what 
we were doing to revolutionize 
pajama selling: “What’s all the 
excitement about?” “What is Dra- 
matic Packaging?” “I’ve been get- 
ting a lot-of circulars about your 
pajamas. Guess I'd better see the 
line.” “Your house seems pretty 
cocky over some new stunt. What 
is it?” And from buyers and mer- 
chandise managers came letters 
asking us to show our line. 

When our story was presented 
to the merchant in the right way 
the question of price was not a 
factor, Here were pajamas that 
were really different, that would 
dramatize the department as it had 
never been dramatized before, that 
would lift it above price competi- 
tion and that would, therefore, en- 
able the retailer to sell it at a 
profit. That’s what appealed to 
him and that’s why he bought. 

Our experiences last year have 
demonstrated beyond any doubt 
that even pajamas, one of the most 
highly competitive items in the re- 
tail field (when they are sold the 
old-fashioned orthodox way) can 
be merchandised on other than a 
price basis. And sold at a profit 
to all concerned. 

Our program was based on two 


The package adopted for the “Mix-Your-Own Set” was of the folder 
type (like the covers of a book) 
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fundamental ideas that had proved 
successful with the retail trade— 
mixed suits and a special selling 
counter called a bar. Every dealer 
knew that these two ideas had 
proved out and so they accepted 
our adaptation of them without 
further question. 

As the selling season drew to a 
close we found on our books orders 
from many of the finest clothing 
and department stores in America, 
many of them new accounts. Some 
of these stores made elaborate 
preparations to merchandise the 
line aggressively—many of them 
with specially built Pajama Bars. 

And having had a taste of some- 
thing different in this dramatic 
packaging idea, they are anxious 
to see the line for spring 1935— 


+ 


Made Advertising Manager, 
Health Products 

Health Products Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., has appointed Gifford R. 
Hart as advertising manager for Feen- 
a-mint, Dillard’s Aspergum and White’s 
Cod Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets. He 


was recently man al of the New York 


office of Bowman-Deute-Cummings, Inc. 
Prior to that he was associated with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
was vice-president of the Frank Pres- 
brey Company for several years. 

. * 


Cleaner Account to 
Baltimore Agency 

The Sanitate Corporation, Baltimore, 
Sanitate cleaner, has appointed The 
Emery Advertising Company, of that 
city, as advertising counsel. Newspapers 
will be used. 

eee 


Whiteley Joins “Grit” 

Gilbert E. Whiteley has joined the 
national advertising department of Grit, 
Williamsport, Pa. He formerly was an 
account executive with John Falkner 
Arndt & Company, Philadelphia, and for 
more than six years was with the New 
York office of The Farm Journal. 


Heads Gorham Bronze Sales 

Durant F. Ladd, of Boston, has as- 
8 the sales direction of the bronze 
division of The Gorham Company, Prov- 
idence, R. L 


eee 
Has Hotel Advertising 
Advertising of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, is now being han- 
died by the Stewart-Jordan Company, of 
that city. 
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for there will be some more strik- 
ing new things, dramatically pack- 
aged, to carry on what was started 
last year to help our dealers sell 
for profit instead of for price. 

A new viewpoint on pajama sell- 
ing—a new conception of the man- 
ufacturer’s opportunity to help his 
customers sell his product ai a 
profit—have enabled us to romance 
and dramatize our product and, as 
a result, have accomplished three 
important things for us: 

1. Actually widened our distri- 
bution this holiday season. 

2. Set the stage for us for spring 
1935, because dealers are anxious 
to see our next season's line, 

3. Pepped up our own sales force 
because they know they have a 
winner. 


+ 


Kesten, Vice-President, Columbia 
Broadcasting 


Paul W. Kesten has been elected a 
vice-president and a member of the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, New York, according to an 
announcement received from William S 
Paley, president. Mr. Kesten is director 
of sales promotion and advertising and 
his successor in that post will be an 
nounced soon. 

. . 7 


American Radiator Elects 
Max D. Rose 


Max D. Rose, Eastern sales manager 
of the American Radiator Company, New 
York, has been elected vice-president of 
that company. Mr. Rose, who was ap- 
pointed stern sales manager a yea! 
ago, entered the employ of the compan) 
in 1906. 

o . . 


Wertheimer Adds to Staff 


W. D. Christman, formerly with the 
Wendell P. Colton Company, has joined 
the L. D. Wertheimer Company, New 
York agency, as director of the copy 
department. Langdon Caskin, Jr., for 
merly with Donahue & Coe, has also 
joined the Wertheimer agency to serve 
on plans and contact. 

eee 


Kaufman with Fertig Agency 
_. Frank H. Kaufman, formerly pres- 
ident and advertising director of The 
Merchandise Manager, has joined Law- 
rence Fertig & Company, Inc., New 
York, in an executive capacity. 

eo . . 


Advanced by “Plain Dealer” 

Carl P. Himmelman has been ap- 
pointed local advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. He has been 
with the Plain Dealer since 1917. 
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Old Product, 


How Modern Merchandising 


New Selling 


Lifted Scott’s Emulsion from 


Grandmothers’ Remedy Class 


THE discovery of vitamins un- 
doubtedly has given cod liver 
oil a new lease on life. For cod 
liver oil has turned out to be a 
rich source of vitamins A and D. 
It is now the pediatrician’s stand- 
ard prescription for babies and 
growing children, and more and 
more adults are using it as a bene- 
ficial tonic. 

But there are many different 
brands and forms, each fighting for 
a share of the business. Among 
these is Scott’s Emulsion, one of 
the oldest brands. Its trade-mark, 
a fisherman carrying a codfish as 
big as himself, is known through- 
out the world. 

The fact that this product was 
a favorite with our grandmothers 
is an advantage today, but a limited 
one. Yesterday’s marketing meth- 
ods won’t do. A modern type of 
appeal is needed. In angling for a 
greater share of the consuming 
market, Scott & Bowne had to de- 
cide on this choice of bait. 

The first step preliminary to the 
1935 advertising campaign was to 
consult consumers. Information 
gatherers rang doorbells in a num- 
ber of test cities. They asked ques- 
tions and found: 

Certain income groups 


buy a 
great deal of cod liver oil. Others 


ed very little. Two out of every 

three bottles of cod liver oil end 
by having their contents given to 
or taken by babies or school chil- 
dren. 

Certain geographical divisions 
are strongly in favor of cod liver 
oil, while others are relatively -in- 
different. For example, in the 
North taking cod liver oil is con- 
fined largely to the winter months. 
Yet warm climates are not poor 
markets. In the tropics of Central 
and South America, the adult male 
population annually consumes enor- 
“— quantities. Men will be men. 

iecing pagal these and 
oda ndings, the “ideal prospect” 
for a cod liver oil preparation was 


revealed.. The investigators have 
found where Mrs. Prospect lives, 
about how much her husband earns, 
why she buys this product and for 
whom she buys it. 

There remained one thing more 
to learn: What is the best way to 
make her choose Scott’s Emulsion? 

To homes of ideal prospects 
crews of investigators took experi- 
mental advertisements in layout 
form. There were many types of 
layouts and illustrations, many dif- 
ferent basic appeals. 

Prospects were asked: “Which 
one of these ads would interest 
you most?” After a_ sufficient 
number of votes had been cast, the 
three winners in each group were 
matched against three leaders from 
another batch. 


Test Showed Consistentcy 
of Returns 


One interesting thing about this 
test was the consistency of the re- 
turns. For example, one type of 
advertisement showed a smiling, 
healthy baby or youngster as the 
main feature illustrated. But some- 
where in the illustration or sub- 
head, the point was made that 
Scott’s Emulsion is good for father 
and mother too. Advertisements of 
this type .received a consistently 
greater number of endorsements 
than those advertisements in which 
child health alone was the subject, 
with no mention of father and 
mother. 

Similarly, nakedness turned out 
to be a consistent victor over 
clothes. Pictures of naked babies 
or young children gave any adver- 
tisement a complete head start in 
the race. 

These two success factors put 
together indicated that the best 
possible advertisement should be 
one which has a naked baby for 
its illustration, but which in some 
way gives mother or father men- 
tion for themselves as well. Which 
exactly describes the advertisement 
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A method of testing made sure that each advertisement would attract a 
maximum number of readers 


which consistently defeated all 
other entries. 

From this test a number of ad- 
vertisements were selected to ap- 
pear in magazines and newspaper 
magazine sections. 

Another pre-testing contest was 
conducted with a group of adver- 
tisements aimed at adult users spe- 
cifically. A majority of grown-ups 
use cod liver oil to build up re- 
sistance to coughs and colds. This 
was made the main appeal of all 
advertisements in this test. 

Rather than enter into a detailed 
explanation as to what constitutes 
an emulsion, it was decided to cover 
this with the statement that the 
emulsified way is the best way to 
take cod liver oil. To radio has 
been delegated the job of putting 
over the emulsion idea. One minute 
electrical transcription programs 
are being used over forty-two sta- 
tions with Mrs. Lowell Thomas, 
Captain Frank Hawkes and Ted 
Husing as talent. 

Instead of sixty seconds of con- 
centrated selling, each broadcast 
opens with an attention-getting 
sound effect. One of the Husing 
broadcasts, for example, begins 
with loud crows from a rooster. 

“Pipe down, rooster,” says Hus- 
ing, “I came down to this farm 


for rest and quiet.” Derisive 
crows from the rooster. “Must be 
that cod liver oil I been puttin’ in 
their mash, Mr. Husing,” says the 
farmer. “It certainly has pepped 
up the whole flock of them.” 

“Well,” replies Ted Husing, 
“they say it makes children grow 
and roosters crow.” 

In most programs not until half 
the time has been used is the word 
“emulsion” mentioned. Then the 
points in its favor are brought out 
casually during the conversation of 
the program. 

Scott & Bowne’s belief that emul- 
sion is the best way to take cod 
liver oil is stated in at least two 
or three different ways. 

The pre-campaign investigation 
included a study of the preferences 
of consumers, druggists and med- 
ical authorities for cod liver oil 
and for the various brands on the 
market, as well as the reasons un- 
derlying these preferences. With 
consumer and dealer, advertising 
was listed as the principal deter- 
mining factor. 

The work among druggists re- 
sulted in the creation of a window 
display which, when brought to the 
attention of the trade in a business- 
paper advertisement, led hundreds 
of druggists to request that the 
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Business in BALTIMORE.. 


ln man Yy instances retgi/ 
trade volume egualed or sur- 


passed that attained since 1929, 


THE 
SUNPAPERS 
in Dec.: 


Daily (M & E) 
271,831 
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display be sent to them for use. 
Over +00 druggists, many of whom 
usually expect free goods in re- 
turn for the use of their windows, 
requested the display. There was 
no coupon in the advertisement, no 
special offer of any kind, nothing 
but a picture of the display. 

Clyde Beatty, animal trainer, is 
featured in the display which in- 
cludes a fighting lion and tiger, 
large size. Strips of black crepe 
paper strung at intervals across 
the window, produce the effect of 
a cage. 

Dealers are furnished with two 


cards to place in the foreground. 


+ 


Brophy Advanced by NBC 


R. M. Brophy has been appointed 
manager of station relations for the 
National Broadcasting Company, replac- 
ing Donald Withycomb, who becomes 
general manager of one of NBC’s asso- 
ciated stations in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Brophy was active in the radio field in 
Canada for more than fifteen years. 
During that time he advanced from a 
workbench in the Canadian Marconi 
Company factory to the sition of 
assistant general manager of the com- 
ear 
‘om- 


pany, a post which he pomgaee last 


to join the National Broadcasting 
pany in New York. 


Barnes Made Y & R 
Vice-President 

Edward Barnes has been elected a 
vice-president of Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
He has been associated with the company 
for eight years as a merchandising and 
contact executive and will continue in 
this work. 

. e . 


C. C. Wood Has Own Business 


C. C. Wood, who formerly was in 
the advertising agency business and who 
for the last nine years has been in the 
banking business including three. years 
with Halsey, Stuart Company, Inc., 
has formed an advertising business under 
the name of The C. C. Company, 
at 70 Pine Street, New York. 


Heads Radio for Smith & Drum 
Louis W. McDermott has been ap- 
pointed paanger of the radio department 
of Smith & Drum, Inc., Los Angeles. 
He formerly was a producer for the Paul 
Ash shows, 
om 7 ao 


Niagara Falls Campaign 

The Niagara Falls, N. Y., Chamber 
of Commerce will use fifty-four news- 
papers in as many cities to advertise 
that community as a winter recreation 
center. 
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These show the correct weight for 
children and adults of all ages. In 
each card is a bull’s-eye offering 
free weight charts inside the store. 
Several special merchandising 
plans are under consideration. For 
example, three variations of a new 
method of sampling are being 
tested in a number of communities, 
a thousand homes in each. If any 
one of these is successful, the 
samplers will move on to a city of 
medium size and sample every 
home in town. 
_As a result of these various ac- 
tivities, present indications point 
to an increase in sales in 1935. 


oe 


Changes at Allen-A 


Douglas K. Newell, for the last seven 
years advertising manager of the Allen- 
A Company, Kenosha, Wis., hosiery, un- 
derwear, etc., has resigned. he adver- 
tising department has been combined 
with the sales department under the 
direction of Herman M. Appel, sales 
manager. J. Leonard Meismer has 
joined Allen-A as merchandise manager 
of hosiery production and styling. He 
was previously merchandise manager of 
the Hoover Hosiery Company, Concord, 
N. C. Don G. Coolidge, of the Allen-A 
field force, has been named assistant 
sales manager. 


G. R. Brandin Heads Watson 
Company Sales 

G. Russell Brandin has been appointed 
ie sales manager of the atson 

anufacturing Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y., metal specialties. He formerly 
was manager of the Dahlstrom Metallic 
Door Company, on the Pacific Coast. 


Philadelphia Typographers Elect 

The Philadelphia Advertising Typog- 
raphers have elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Samuel A. Dalton, pres- 
ident and treasurer of Typographic 
Service, Inc.; vice-president, urt H 
Volk, of Kurt H. Volk, Inc.; executive 
secretary, William A. Meeks, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Typothetae. 


Appointed by Chek-Chart 
C. S. Brophy has been made business 
manager of the Chek-Chart Corporation, 
Chicago. For the last two years he has 
been assistant treasurer of A Century 
of Progress. 
. * @ 


New Seattle Business 

E. R. Weller, June Wilson and A. T. 
Spear have formed the Weller Service, 
Inc., as an advertising service in 
Seattle, Wash. 
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First 


IN PHILADELPHIA 





The Inquirer during 1934 led all Philadelphia 
newspapers in total paid advertising with 
more than 


12.000.000 Lines 


A gain over 1933 of more than 


1,500,000 Lines 


The Inquirer closed the year with a December 
advertising gain of over a quarter of a million 
lines—a far greater gain than that of all other 
Philadelphia newspapers combined—the ninth 
consecutive month in which The Inquirer scored 
a substantial advertising increase over 1933. 











Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


PENNSYLVANIA’S GREATEST MORNING NEWSPAPER 
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Swift’s Year Book 


WIFT & COMPANY’S Year 

Book, always something of an 
achievement, this year becomes es- 
pecially noteworthy, because 1935 
marks the fiftieth milestone in the 
company’s history. 

First of all, it contains the an- 
nual report to stockholders of 
President G. F. Swift, and the fi- 
nancial statement. In addition to 
these two routine matters, the 
booklet has three or four articles 
of broad interest, such as a rur- 
ning historical account of the com- 
pany’s progress, an article on “Cen- 
tral Markets and Livestock Prices” 
(prices charted for six years), an- 
other on “The Distribution of Pro- 


+ 


Insurance Campaign Extended 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, which last 
May started a national advertising cam- 

ign in one and farm magazines 
‘or the balance of 1934, will continue 
its national advertising during 1935 with 
an appropriation of $165,000. Insurance 
publications are also being used. News- 
paper advertising is appearing through 
general and district agents locally with 
the company furnishing copy and mats. 
The Buchen Company, Chicago, is han- 
dling the campaign. 

eee 


Daily Resigns from G-E 

Walter J. Daily has resigned as sales 
promotion manager in charge of adver- 
tising of the refrigeration division of 
the meral Electric Company. He has 
been with this division since 1927, pre- 
viously having been advertising man- 
a of the Plectric Vacuum Cleaner 

mpany. It is understood that Mr. 
Daily will shortly announce his entry 
into the advertising agency field. 


Joins Hiram Walker 
R. G. Kendrick has been agucinted 


Middle Western sales manager of Hiram 
Walker, Inc., with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. e was formerly vice-president in 
charge of sales of Penn-Maryland, Inc., 
subsidiary of National Distillers, and 
before that was general manager of the 
Altorfer Brothers Company. 


Death of H. L. Cohen 


H. L. Cohen, for years associated with 
the former advertising agency of Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore, died this week at New 
York. He was a member of the staff 
of the Collin Armstrong agency which 
was succeeded by Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, of which Mr. Cohen was trea- 
surer. 
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duce” and a significant little piece 
on the subject of American living 
standards. 

_ The color illustrations in the 
Year Book maintain the standard 
that has been set in previous is- 
sues. There are five of them—all 
depicting interesting and historical 
eras in the development of cattle, 
All the illustrations are reproduced 
from original oil paintings. 

There are, besides, photographs 
of the three members of the house 
of Swift who have held the presi- 
dency since the company’s found- 
ing and drawings of the first plant 
at Barnstable, Mass., and of the 
present Chicago plant. 


+ 


Buys Los Angeles “Post-Record” 


E. Manchester Boddy, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News 
a meouias tabloid, has purchased the 
Los Angeles Post-Record. For the time 
being the two papers will be published in 
their separate plants, the News in the 
morning and the Post-Record in the 
afternoon. The Post-Record was bought 
from the Scripps-Canfield chain in No- 
vember, 1933, by Leroy Sanders and 
Zack Farmer. The sale of the papers to 
Mr. Boddy was made by Mr. Sanders, 
Mr. Farmer having relinquished his in- 
terest some time ago. 

. . o 


New Name for Booz Surveys 


_ The firm name of Edwin G. Booz 
Suave, sere ——— research or- 
ganization, has been changed to Edwin 
G. Booz and Fry Surveys. George A. 
Fry, associated with the firm for the last 
ten years, has been made a partner. He 
will supervise a New York office which 
has been established at 285 Madison 


Avenue. 
+ * . 


Acquires Tennessee Papers 


James Hammond, publisher of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, has pur- 
chased two other Tennessee newspapers, 
the Johnson City Chronicle, morning, 
and Staff News, evening, in a receiver- 
ship sale. Mr. Hammond was publisher 
of the Detroit News prior to his pur- 
chase of the Commercial Appeal about 


two years ago. 
eee 


Mulvany with Rea Agency 


F. A. Mulvany, formerly Pacific 
Coast manager of the RCA Radiotron 
Company and district sales manager of 
the General Electric Supply Company, 
has joined the Fred W. Rea Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco. This agency 
e. now located at 79 Post Street, that 
city. 
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NOokt# CAROLINA Legislature is expected to vote continuance of 
3 per cent emergency sales tax. . . . Federal Trade Commission 
asks Congress for increased power including authority over intrastate 
commerce affecting interstate commerce.~. . . NIRB announces that 
professional persons in retail trade working unlimited hours are entitled 
to same minimum wage classifications as executives working beyond 
code hours. . 
o o - 

About 4,700,000 radio sets sold during 1934, according to Radio Retail- 
ing. . . . Montreal mayor’s proposal of 5 per cent tax on advertising 
meeting plenty of opposition. . . First legal opinion upholding code 
assessments handed down by New York Municipal Court justice. 

Ewin L. Davis, 1935 chairman, Federal Trade Commission, . . . Blue 
eagles marked 1934 may be used in 1935 according to NIRB... . 


Scrip provisions of retail codes stayed through February 6. . . . House- 
hold ice refrigerator industry asks elimination of trade practice rule 
prohibiting guarantees against future price advances or declines. . 
Effective date of order on graphic arts code conflicts delayed until Janu- 
ary 21. . . . Canadian manufacturer in Marketing blames growth of 
advertising allowances on publishers “because of the large difference in 
retail and national rates.” 
. . 7 

3usiness failures in the United States in 1934 smallest in fourteen years, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet. . . . Anning S. Prall, former rep- 
resentative from New York, succeeds Hampson Gary as member of Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and is put in charge of Broadcasting 
Division. . . . “There’s a new movement among advertisers to regulate 
false and misleading advertising. If this is vigorous enough it, may 
forestall the Tugwell bill. Note that Government policy is gradually 
in the direction of encouraging competition. This suggests the. possi- 
bility that advertising may increase in 1935 for it is one of the major 
forces in competition,” says W. M. Kiplinger in Nation’s Business... . 


New Copleland food and drugs bill Senate No. 5 introduced January 4, 
referred to Committee of Commerce. . . . With opening of 74th Con- 
gress many old reliables again come forward, including two bills requir- 
ing marking of all objects of commerce by standards introduced by 
Huddleston of Alabama as HR 24 and HR 25 corresponding with 
HR 6213 in 73rd Congress. Many bills on restoration of 2-cent 
postage, first being HR 79 by Ludlow of Indiana. Buckbee of II- 
linois introduces HR 197 “to prohibit untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing advertising through use of the mails or in interstate or foreign com- 
merce,” corresponding to his HR 5697 in 73rd Congress. Fulmer of 
South Carolina introduces HR 19 “to prohibit sending unsolicited mer- 
chandise through mails.” Treadway of Massachusetts introduces HR 1424 
imposing manufacturers’ excise tax. Cochran of Missouri proposes 
HR 154 “to punish 4th class postmasters who inflate their cancellations 
by mailing or causing to be mailed at their offices matter which would 
not have been so mailed but for the extra compensation accruing to 
$3 
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the postmaster.” Cellar of New York introduces HR 134 “to establish 
uniform requirements affecting’ Government contracts” containing para- 
graph on publication of advertisements for bids... . 

. eo . 


NIRB announces policy on advertising allowances and suggests model 
code provision on subject. 43 State legislatures scrambling for 
new sources of revenue to take care of unemployables, most commonly 
employed sources being taxes on liquor, tobacco, gasoline, incomes, sales. 

NRA Consumers Advisory Board sends lengthy memorandum to 
NIRB urging code requirements including imposition of quality stand- 
ards while Washington gossip writers hint conflict between Consumers 
Board of AAA and Chester Davis and Consumers Board of NRA with 
heads of NIRB.... 

. s - 
Wholesale commodity prices advanced one-half of 1 per cent during 
week ending December 29 according to Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bu- 
reau’s index being increased to 77.1 per cent of 1926 average. . . . New 
year opens with favorable trend of industrial activity, with generally 
favorable prospects according to Standard Statistics Company. 
Rate of industrial activity shows little change in November, general 
level of commodity prices remains unchanged, distribution of commodi- 
ties to consumers was well maintained, according to Federal Reserve 
Board. ... 
. - * 

Review of Reviews index of general business for week ending Decem- 
ber 29 stands at 63.7 per cent of 1919-1931 normal, high in 1934 being 
Business Week 


66.6 per cent in May and low 52.5 in October. 
index of business activity 63.1 against 68 year ago and 70.9 average 


1929-1933. . . . N. ¥. Journal of Commerce predicts broad power for 
Secretary of Agriculture to be asked from Congress including power 
to license distributors, processors and others, examination of books of 
licensees and power to “make his own rules and regulations.” 


M. S. 
a a 


Hupp Export Advertising 


Ralph Oakes with Aubrey, 

Moore & Wallace 

-Ralph Oakes has become a member 
of the staff of Aubrey, Moore & Wal- 
lace, Inc., Chicago. His former connec- 
tions include the Chicago Tribune, Fed 
eral Electric Company, Sears, Roebuck 
and Armour & Company. 

2 . _ 


Isaac Heads L & T Radio 


George F. Isaac, commercial manager 
of Station WGN, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed executive head of the radio de- 

rtment of Lord & Thomas, at Chicago. 

e had been with the Chicago Tribune 
organization for the last ten years, the 
last five as manager of WGN 

= . + 


Publishing Negro Monthly 

The Metropolitan, a monthly review 
of ee art, literature and humor of the 
Ne has been started by The Meeks 
Pu lishing Company, New York. John 
S. Caldwell is general manager in 
charge of advertising. 


to Dorland 

Export advertising of Hupmobile cars 
has been placed with Dorland Interna- 
tional, Inc., New York, by the Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation. A_ vigorous 
world-wide advertising saauaen. it is 
stated, is planned for 1935 

* ¢« . 


J. E. Donnelly Joins “Esquire” 

J. E. Donnelly has joined the New 
York advertising sales staff of Esquire. 
He has sold advertising space for the 
last nine years, the last five of which 
he has been with The Wall Street 
Journal. 

7 * ¢e 


Now Woolley & Hunter 

The firm name of Cloyd F. Woolley, 
Inc., Denver cy, has been changed 
to Woolley & Hunter, Inc. This brings 
the name of unter, a member 
of the firm for the last six years, into 
the company name. 
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NRA Rules on Allowances 


New Policy Draws Clear Line Between Buying of Goods 
and Service 


RULINGS that will go a long 
way toward eliminating ques- 
tionable “advertising allowance” 
practices are described in office 
memorandum No. 326, issued last 
week by W. A. Harriman, NRA 
Administrative officer. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

“Manufacturers or other vendors 
selling goods to distributors fre- 
quently find themselves desiring to 
purchase from their customers an 
advertising or promotion service 
which their customers can render. 
In purchasing such services the 
vendors have become accustomed 
to make payment by ‘allowing’ a 
certain reduction from what would 
otherwise be the price. The pay- 
ments thus made have become 
known as ‘advertising allowances.’ 

“Code provisions declaring the 
giving of advertising allowances an 


unfair practice would not change 
the basic facts that sellers must 
price their goods to buyers and 
that certain buyers have promotion 
services which they are desirous of 
selling for which those who sell to 
them are willing to pay. The rem- 


edy for such suspicion, secrecy, 
confusion, and misrepresentation as 
may be connected with advertising 
allowances, lies in: 

“(a) Clearly separating and thus 
establishing the distinct identities 
of the two activities which are in- 
volved in giving advertising allow- 
ances, 

“(b) Causing that part of the 
advertising allowance which is ac- 
tually a price reduction to appear 
in prices—reported prices, if the 
re, or trade has an open price 
plan. 

“(c) Causing that part of the 
advertising allowance which is ac- 
tually a payment for advertising or 
promotion service to appear as such 
with definite description of the ser- 
vice for which it is given, and with 
such publicity, where publicity is 
practicable, that it is unlikely that 
the payment will be more than the 


competitive worth of the services 
involved. 

“Accordingly, it is NRA policy 
that an industry desiring to regu- 
late advertising allowances should 
not be permitted to do so by gen- 
eral prohibitions, by restrictions on 
the basis of products or types of 
distributors, or otherwise than in 
accordance with the following 
rulings : 

“1. That no member of an indus- 
try or trade shall designate as an 
‘advertising allowance,’ ‘promotion 
allowance’ or similar term, any 
price reduction, discount, bonus, re- 
bate, or other form of price allow- 
ance or concession, or any 
consideration for advertising or 
promotion services offered or given 
by | — to any customer. 

hat no member of an in- 
diane or trade shall offer or give 
any consideration for advertising 
or promotion services to any cus- 
tomer except for definite and spe- 
cific advertising or promotion ser- 
vices. 


Agreements Shall Be Made 
in Separate Contracts 


“3. Agreements to purchase ad- 
vertising services from customers 
shall be made in written contracts 
separate from sales contracts. 

“4, Such contracts shall specifi- 
cally and completely set out the 
promotion services to be performed, 
together with the precise consider- 
ation to be paid therefor, the 
method of determining perform- 
ance, and all other terms and con- 
ditions relating thereto. 

“5S. Some arrangement for pub- 
licity may be made, where effective 
machinery therefor can be devised. 
In considering any arrangement for 
publicity, care should be taken to 
avoid machinery so cumbersome 
that its cost will outweigh benefits 
to be gained.” 

The National Industrial Recoy- 
ery Board has approved a draft of 
suggested code provisions conform- 
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Here’s how other large cities compare with 


Philadelphia in number of Individual Homes 


Search all of America and you will find in no other city 
as many individual homes as there are in Philadelphia. 

U. S. Census figures prove Philadelphia’s claim to her 
title—The City of Homes. Philadelphia has more single-family 
dwellings than New York City and Buffalo combined; more 
than Detroit and Cleveland added together; more than the 
combined total of Chicago and St. Louis; more than all of 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Milwaukee combined. 

Search all of America and you will not find a home 
newspaper comparable to The Philadelphia Bulletin. Day 
after day it is read in nearly every home in Philadelphia and 
suburbs, 

Its circulation of 510,003 (average for first nine months 
of 1934) is Philadelphia’s daily expression of reading interest in 
The Bulletin. Premiums, prizes or reader contests have never 
been used to make sales. Its circulation is two and one-half 
times that of any other Philadelphia evening newspaper and 
more than all daily morning newspapers combined. 


THe PHILADELPHIA 
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Homes make sales! Especially today, when home re- 
pairs and home improvements are being urged as a step 
towards recovery. 

Tell the story of your home product to this people who 
are so interested in home life that they have built America’s 
greatest city of homes . . . A city in which eight out of every 
ten families have their own individual dwellings. 


Tell them in the newspaper nearly everybody reads— 
at one of the lowest advertising costs among all newspapers. 


You'll be in good company: During 1932, 1933 and the 
first 11 months of 1934, The Philadelphia Bulletin carried 
more national advertising than any other week-day newspaper 
in America. 

Copyright, 1935, Bulletin Co., Philadelphia. Robert McLean, 


President. Wm. L. McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Treas. Sales Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, San Francisco. 


Here’s how The Bulletin covers 
Philadelphia, America’s greatest 
Market of Homes 


According to a survey by the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, there are 679,530 
families in Philadelphia and its 
Retail Trading Area who read 
Philadelphia daily newspapers. 
77.94% of these families read 
The Evening Bulletin. 95% of 
The Bulletin’s total circulation 
is in this area. 
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ing with the new policy, both re- 
garding advertising allowances and 
dealing with publicizing such al- 
lowances. The following was sug- 
gested for use in codes in which 
it is desired to regulate allowances : 

“No member of the trade /indus- 
try shall designate as an ‘advertis- 
ing allowance,’ a ‘promotion allow- 
ance,’ or by a similar term, any 
price reduction, discount, bonus, re- 
bate, concession, or other form of 
allowance, or any consideration for 
advertising or promotion services, 
offered or given by him to any 
customer. 

“No member of the trade /indus 
try shall offer or give any consid- 
eration merely for ‘pushing,’ ‘ad- 


_ 


Fawcett Editorial Changes 


The following changes in personnel 
have been made by the Fawcett Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York: Laurence 
Reid becomes managing editor of Mo- 
tion Picture and Movie Classic as well 
as Screen Book, Screen Play, Holly- 
wood, Radioland and Romantic Movie 
Stories. 

Patricia Reilly has been appointed ex- 
ecutive editor of Motion Picture Maga- 
zine, working with Roscoe Fawcett him- 
self, as editor. 

Murphy McHenry becomes editor of 
Movie Classic, while William Gaines 
takes over the executive editorship of 
Screen > 

Carl Schroeder will be editor of 
Screen Book and Don Cooley continues 
as executive editor of Radioland. James 
Reid becomes executive editor of Holly- 

Douglas Lurton, former Fawcett 
managing editor, assumes the duties of 
supervising editor of all sixteen Fawcett 
and Motion Picture Publications. 


Join Stoddard Sampson 


John Coolidge Hurd and James Cool 
Fletcher have joined the Stoddard Samp- 
son Company, Boston, advertising, as 
associates. Mr. Hurd has a part- 
ner in Dickie-Raymond, direct-mail ad- 
vertising, since 1926. Mr. Fletcher has 
been with William Filene’s Sons Com- 

ny. Previously he was with the 
ordan Marsh Company. 


Ralph M. Shaw, Jr., Advanced 


United States Pie & Foundry Com- 

ny i. . J., has appointed 

ph M. Shaw, Jr., as advertising 
manager, succeeding Sidney E. Linder- 
man, now in charge of the sales office 
at Washington, D. C. Mr. Shaw was 
formerly editor of the company’s house 
magazine, “The Piper.” 
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vertising,’ or otherwise than for 
definite and specific advertising or 
promotion services. Such consid- 
eration shall be given only pursuant 
to a separate written contract there- 
for, which contract shall specifi- 
cally and completely set forth the 
advertising or promotion services 
(in such manner that their specific 
character may be understood by 
other members of the trade /indus- 
try and their customers) to be per- 
formed by the recipient of said 
consideration, the precise consid- 
eration to be paid or given there- 
for by said member, the method 
of determining performances, and 
all other terms and conditions re- 
lating thereto.” 


+ 


Death of George F. Moran 


George F. Moran, former chairman 
of the rd of the Cleveland Company, 
publisher of the Cleveland News and a 
Cleveland news r executive for nearly 
thirty years, died recently at that city. 

In 1915 he joined the Cleveland 
Leader as assistant to the general man- 
ager, later becoming general manager. 
After the death of 5). R. Hanna, Sr., 
former owner and president, he was 
elected to succeed Mr. Hanna as pres- 
ident. 

In 1925 he became chairman of the 
board and a part owner of the News. 
In May, 1932, he sold his interest in 
the property to his associates and re 
signed from the directorate. Mr. Moran 
was fifty-two years old. 

. e* e 


Campbell-Ewald Appointment 


R. B. Owens, Jr., has been appointed 
as account executive on U. S. Tires, ac- 
cording to Richards, president 
and general manager, Campbell-Ewald 
Co., of New York, Inc. r. Owens 
was recently transferred from the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company of Detroit to the 
New York organization. He has been 
with the agency since 1926. 

. om . 


Form Bard-Waetjen Agency 


Herbert S. Bard and Mrs. Janet 
Waetjen have formed the Bard-Waetjen 
Agency, with offices at 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York. Both Mr. Bard and 
Mrs. Waetjen were formerly with the 
Breese-Waetjen Agency, ne., now 
Murry Breese Associates, Inc. 

o s  ] 


Has Fortnum & Mason Account 


Fortnum & Mason, Inc., New York. 
importer of delicacies, shoes and cloth- 
ing, has appointed L. D. Wertheimer 
Couper. New York agency, to handlc 


all of its advertising. 
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How Association Promotes 
Sales for Members 


Cement Group Pushes Long-Time Campaign 


By Harold O. Hayes 


Portland Cement Association 


AFTER many years of basic de- 
velopment and promotion of fire- 
proof concrete homes, a definite 
acceptance of this type of construc- 
tion is becoming evident. The edu- 
cational and technical development 
program preceding this acceptance 
has been aided and directed by the 
Portland Cement Association in its 
efforts to extend the market for 
cement. 

The broad recognition and adop- 
tion of the fireproof concrete house 
at this time is largely the result of 
an aggressive advertising and pro- 
motion campaign initiated when 
construction volume was low, and 
still headed downward. 

Indications of the interest in and 
the adoption of the change are 
shown by the following brief ex- 
tracts of recent scattered, but in- 
creasingly numerous reports. 

“Concrete masonry walls and 
precast concrete floor joists and 
slabs specified for the first 150 
homes in a Federal subsistence 
home development.” 

. . » 80 of 120 homes completed 
in a model town have concrete 
masonry walls, partitions, joists 
and precast floors . . . 32 houses 
of similar type now being built.” 

“. . . the first house of a 150 
house realty development in Kan- 
sas built of concrete masonry.’ 

“. . . a large, private suburban 
housing development in Chicago, 
announces that all buildings in its 
development must be fireproof, 
with concrete masonry walls, pre- 
cast concrete joists and floor 
slabs.” 

Ten years ago the use of con- 
crete in home construction was 
limited largely to foundations, 
basement walls and basement 
floors. The many current reports 
of the use of concrete for outside 
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walls and floors, coming when vol- 
ume of construction is still negligi- 
ble, is evidence that efforts of the 
Association to win this market are 
meeting with success. And, since 
housing promises to lead other 
fields of construction during this 
decade, it is expected that the suc- 
cess of those efforts will be sub- 
stantially rewarded with increased 
barrelage. 

The fundamental steps in this 
transition to a low-cost, fireproof 
type of construction may be sum- 
marized as: 

1. Recognizing the need for bet- 
ter merchandise, i.e., adaptation of 
concrete to residence construction 
to provide greater sales appeal. 

eeking, encouraging and as- 
sisting, where possible, in the de- 
velopment of improvements in the 
merchandise. 

3. Informing concrete products 
manufacturers; to whom Associa- 
tion members ‘sell the raw material 
(cement) for manufacture, how to 
make better merchandise. 

4. Showing products manufac- 
turers how to present their im- 
proved merchandise. 

5. Acquainting the building in- 
dustry with these improvements. 

6. Following through with the 
products manufacturer, the builder 
and with others who may help, or 
hinder, the actual sale. 

Because concrete masonry was 
manufactured locally in hundreds 
of communities, a wide variation 
in quality was prevalent. Co-opera- 
tion with the Underwriter’s Lab- 
oratories established a standard of 
now known and accepted fire re- 
sistance rating. After further re- 
search, standard strength specifica- 
tions were adopted. 

Tests were recognized by the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
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The idea is simple—a smarter magazine with a natural 
circulation. Unforeed. Uninflated. 

A magazine of wide appeal or if you prefer to put it 
this way— 

A national magazine of selected circulation. 


One million and a half circulation and the rate based 
accordingly —$8.00 per line instead of $11.25. $4,850 per black 
page instead of $7,000, and $6,400 per four color page instead 
of $9,300. But with the present circulation inevitably the 
continuing excess circulation will still further enhance the 
opportunity for astute advertisers. 


15¢ a copy instead of 10¢—and worth it. 
$1.50 a year instead of $1.00. 


Better paper, more pages than before—more food pages, 
more fashions, more interior decoration, child welfare and 
beauty—and many of them in full color. A general livening 
up and tightening up of material. Crisper, cleverer, brighter, 
with more and larger cuts—easier and faster to read. Modern 
and uninhibited. No obsequious bows to maiden aunts or 
pallid prissies. Metropolitan in tone, cosmopolitan in taste, 
distinguished in quality. 

And—at last—a magazine planned in its every sentence 
and paragraph and page, for the up-and-doing, liberal-minded 
go-and-get-it American woman of today. 

The April issue—the first of this bigger, better and 
brighter Delineator—goes to press in a few days. 
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CONCRETE 


Speeds Up Sales of Foreclosed Houses! 
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In 1933, when little building was 
being started, copy like this paved 
the way for 1934 and 1935 


terials and standard specifications 
for concrete masonry were pre- 
pared by it. Concrete products 
manufacturers recognized the ad- 
vantage of having a product of 
known and approved quality so 
that these specifications have been 
widely adopted by them and have 
been universally adopted in city 
building codes. 

The period of transition during 
which this development took place 
covers a span of fourteen years. 
Each step of the development has 
been given wide publicity through 
trade papers. Engineers, through 
personal. contact, have rendered 
much help on individual problems. 
Literature of a purely educational 
nature has been issued and dis- 
tributed. Advantages to concrete 
masonry manufacturers of adopt- 
ing improved methods and higher 
standards were stressed, and of 
seeing that best use was made of 
the product by the consumer, both 
structurally and economically. _ 

Realizing that many small indi- 
vidual manufacturers could not de- 
velop the sale of their improved 
products as rapidly themselves as 
they could with the assistance 
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of some central organization, sales 
helps were prepared with their as- 
sistance and co-operation. 

The two series of tests, one to 
establish actual strength of con- 
crete masonry, the other to es- 
tablish its fire resistance, which 
cost many thousands of dollars, 
made available to every manufac- 
turer a preponderance of evidence 
which the most skeptical must ac- 
cept. The results of these tests 
were published and offered as a 
sales help to all manufacturers of 
concrete masonry. 

Concrete house construction had 
been promoted by the Association 
for a number of years prior to 
perfection, probably as successfully 
as any imperfect sales proposition 
might be hoped to perform; surely 
better than any other attempts by 
so-called “fireproof” types. 

When a really strong sales 
proposition had been perfected, 
providing beauty, insulation, fire- 
safety, permanance, low mainte- 
nance, and low first cost, when it 
had been proved in practice as well 
as theory, the sales barrage was 
started—at a time when the build- 
ing industry was scraping bottom, 
and there was no brilliant prospect 
for quick volume. Whether it was 
with the courage of its convictions 
or in the spirit of the gambler who 
“shoots the works,” the cement in- 
dustry ‘started training its sales 
guns on the residential market late 
in 1932, 

The first volley in its campaign 
to sell this improved construction 
was fired in the form of a large 
broadside, “Here’s the Low-Cost, 
Fireproof Home,” in January, 1933. 
Eighty thousand of these an- 
nouncements were distributed to 
architects, contractors, builders, 
bankers, realtors, building and loan 
officials and others who might in- 
fluence type of construction. The 
broadside offered a booklet de- 
scribing the construction in detail. 
Seven thousand who received the 
broadside asked for the booklet. 

At the same time, advertising 
was started in trade and business 
papers telling the story to these 
same groups. 

n May a second broadside, 
“Livability First,” was mailed to 
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the same list. This time a book- 
let, “Our New Home Is Fire- 
proof,” describing a home designed 
by a Des Moines architect in the 
modern style, was offered. Once 
more thousands of requests for 
“more” were received. 

Again in September, “We're 
Safe, Our Home Is Concrete,” a 
third broadside, was fired. This 
time the booklet offered was 
“Home At Last,” which described, 
with profuse illustration, a model 
home built in Omaha by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

For some time need had been 
felt for a book giving complete de- 
tails of construction with alternate 
methods. Such a book was made 
available in January, 1934. 

Pleased with the exceptional dis- 
play of interest in the “fireproof” 
house, but hungry for barrelage, 
promotion in 1934 was centered on 
follow-up. Advertising was con- 
tinued in trade publications. Engi- 
neers strengthened their efforts 
with concrete products manufac- 
turers, and new publications were 
prepared which treated the fea- 
tures of concrete walls and floors 
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individually and more dramatically. 
To portray to prospective home 
builders the beauty which it is 
possible to obtain with walls of 
concrete a four-color broadside, 
“Walls That Whisper Happy Liv- 
ing,” was prepared. 

To picture the features resulting 
from use of concrete joist floors, a 
booklet, “Mary Can’t Keep House,” 
was printed. This booklet featured 
those things which concrete elimi- 
nates to make housekeeping easy. 
Mary couldn’t keep house because 
her home wasn’t concrete. As de- 
mand for publications printed pre- 
viously exhausted the supply, re- 
visions and re-runs were made. 

Because of the rapid develop- 
ment in the field, engineers have 
been constantly at work developing 
new information to assist products 
manufacturers in the improvement 
of their product and to increase 
their technical knowledge. This 
information has been assembled, 
published and distributed to con- 
crete products manufacturers to 
help in their manufacture and sales 
work. 

At this time the cost of all of 


Some of the other interesting pieces used by the Portland Cement 
Association in the promotion of fire-proof concrete homes 
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this promotion exceeeds the profits 
from the sales that have resulted. 
So, if the books were balanced 
today there would be a measure of 
red ink to show for some very 
heavy labor. 

But those who have studied the 
volume of construction and who 
know the tremendous increase in 
per cent of “all concrete” houses 


being built, and who have confi- 
dence in the future of the United 
States, are confident that the com- 
ing revival of home building will 


. 


Canadian Newspapers to 
Standardize Commission 


Those Canadian daily newspapers 
which have been paying a higher com- 
mission and cash discount to Canadian 
agencies than to agencies in the United 
States will discontinue that practice 
after December 31, 1935. After this 
date practically all the Canadian dailies 
will have established their commissions 
and discounts at 15 per cent and 2 per 
cent, which is in line with the estab- 
lished practice in the United States, 
Great Britain and other parts of the 
English-speaking world. Notification of 
this decision has been sent out by the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Association 
office at the request of the newspapers 
that are affected The standard rate 
is now paid by papers of higher circula- 
tion in Toronto, Montreal and a few 
other centers. 

. - 


Seattle Club Elects 


J. H. Leatherman, of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, has been elected president of the 
Seattle Advertising Club. ‘gs officers 
are: first vice- —_ s M. L. Apple- 
gate, of the Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
tion; second vice-president, RA anes 
Strecker, of Sears, Roebuck & 
third vice-president, Lila AES — o 
recently was appointed secretary of the 
club; treasurer, Earl Heideman. Direc- 
tors ‘are Maurice C. Holcomb, Fred M. 
Rickard, Thomas M. Reeder and F. G. 
Millins. 


Joins Potter Refrigerator 


John C. Bonning has resigned as vice- 
— and partner in Landsheft and 
mning, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 7: 
e 


to become merchandising director o 
with 


Potter Refrigerator Company, 
headquarters in that city. 
s . . 


Dewes with Larrowe 


Norman E. Dewes, until recently ad- 
of the “Unite sales promotion mana “d 
of nited States Advertising 
joined the adiento- 


poration, Detroit, p my 
trowe Milling 


tising staff of 
Company, of hala city. 
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not have been under way many 
months until red ink invested in 
advertising and promoting a strong 
sales proposition will have brought 
gratifying returns in increased 
business. 

As activities are being prepared 
for another year, enthusiasm of 
past years that was responsible for 
the program which has been car- 
ried out, attacks the problem in the 
same spirit as the football team 
that needs six points for victory 
and has one yard to go. 


+ 


Ainley Appointed by 
Erwin, Wasey 

Joseph T. Ainley, recently musical 
and dramatic soomeien manager with 
the National dceasting Company at 
Chicago, has been appointed director of 
radio production of the Chicago office 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company. Prior to 
his NBC connection, Mr. Ainley was 
musical production manager for Station 
— and the Western division of 


William Weddell, whom Mr. Ainley 
succeeds, has been promoted to broader 
duties in connection with the agency's 
creative service. 

s . - 


Barnes Chase Adds to Staff 


Maynard Boyce has joined the Los 
Angeles office of the Barnes Chase Com- 
ny, agency, as special representative. 
or eighteen years he was district 
manager for Pacific Railways Advertis- 
ing Company. Harold Holmes becomes 
head of the vieustiestion, and creative 
department; Harold ht, recently 
with The Mayers Suanen hag oo Angeles, 
joins the staff as copy c jief; Hazel E. 
Smith heads the research department; 
E. W. Rutledge is pregueien and office 
manager and win W. Buckalew, for- 
merly with Doremus & Company, has 
been placed in charge of account ser- 
vicing. 
e . * 


Changes Size 
Electrical Merchandising, New York, 
has changed its size with its January 
issue. Type-page size is now 9 by 12 
inches. his publication is also now 
printed with rotogravure in color. 
eee 


Has Aspirub Account 
Justin Haynes & Company, Inc., New 
York, 5 ay has a nted Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc., New Yor agency, to han- 
dle its advertising. 
eo . . 


Jolie to Dresner 

Jolie, Inc., New York, cosmetics, has 
appointed J. Dresner, New me agency, 
to direct its advertisi ) ee 
and newspaper pees Meg will be 
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Business is kicking over the traces. It 
refuses to go forward blindly. Its 
market-minded leaders are demanding 


facts and finding them in the newest 
research reports of R. L. Polk & Co. 
Where do you stand in these unspon- 
sored consumer surveys? They analyze 
17 major magazines as immediate mar- 
kets for advertised brands. They con- 
firm the buying leadership of The Geo- 
graphic’s million families. Ask to see 
the unedited reports. The National 
Geographic Magazine, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, in New York City, or the 
Palmolive Building, in Chicago. 


On. G. M. 1935 














Maybe truth is stranger than fiction. But the 


strange news, the romantic news, the amusing news 
is a by-product. TIME readers want news, not 
because it is strange, but because it is important. 

Whatever their attitudes at other moments, half 


a million families read TIME in a news mood, 
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driven by an intelligent curiosity: about what is 


going on around them. They are vitally interested 





in other businesses as well as their own, in other 





parts of the world, as well as the section in which 





they live. 





Many advertisers have found that those hours 





each week when men and women are open mind- 





edly reading TIME for information is a good time 





to tell their stories and sell their wares. And their 


edi- 





stories are as varied as the news in TIME?’s 


torial columns, as varied as the interests and the 









necessary equipment of over half a million intel- 


ligent, prosperous families. 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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79.2% 


OF ALL THE NEW-CAR 
BUYERS OF A LOW- 
PRICED CARIN DETROIT 
READ THE FREE PRESS. 
(Details upon request.) 
THROUGH THE FREE 
PRESS ONE HAS FIRST 
CALL, FIRST THING, ON 
THE FIRST HOMES IN 
THE DETRIOT MARKET. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1935 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 
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Some Selling Experiences 


Eliminating Objectionable Copy; Selling to Prospect’s Back; 
Some Fallacies of Sampling 


By A. Wineburgh 


N soliciting street-car advertising 

from John Duncan & Sons, of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce, I was told 
that under no circumstances would 
they think of having a car card ad- 
vertising their sauce for making 
steaks and roasts deliciously ap- 
petizing, next to, or in the same 
medium, where Cascarets were ad- 
vertised. The Cascaret advertising 
showed a picture of a hearse, and 
claimed that this was the result 
of not cleansing the intestines, of 
which there was an _ illustration, 
with the caption, “Keep them in 
condition with Cascarets.” 

My contract for advertising Cas- 
carets was about to expire and I 
was unable to renew it. So, capi- 
talizing on what was said by John 
Duncan & Sons, I called, saying 
that the objectionable advertising 
was being discontinued. 

This resulted in Lea & Perrins 
becoming street-car advertisers. 

Through subsequent unsuccessful 
efforts to renew contracts for ad- 
vertising using similar objection- 
able copy, I succeeded in selling 
more advertising than when the ob- 
jectionable advertising appeared. 

I do not wish to claim credit for 
having refused objectionable adver- 
tising on numerous occasions, as 
have some advertising men, with 
the claim that they did so in the 
interest of advertising. 

This explanation shows how the 
rejection of such advertising first 
started. 
that is how it happened. 

* * * 


I called upon a Mr. Crouse, presi- 
dent of the Utica Sheet & Pillow 
Case Co., whose mill occupied sev- 
eral blocks, to sell him advertising. 

He said that he was willing to 
listen to what I had to say. How- 
ever, in order not to be influenced 

~ This j is the seventh of a series of auto- 


biographical notes. Others appear 
in succeeding issues. 


It merely happened, and 


by any of my selling dramatics, he 
would listen to oe I had to say 
without facing m 

I talked to the back of his head— 
and if you think this is easy, try it. 

He was about to sail for Europe, 
and said that upon his return he 
would make an advertising contract 
with me. He sailed for Europe, 


but never returned. He died abroad. 
ew 


I have often emphasized the im- 
portance of being able to come to 
quick decisions. This recalls the 
story of a newspaper man who 
negotiated for the purchase of a 
New York paper. 

The price named was more than 
he had the courage to pay. How- 
ever, he had confidence in his abil- 
ity to increase the prestige of this 
paper, and said that he would be 
willing to take the management of 
the paper, and would at the end of 
a year pay the price asked plus its 
increased value. 

At the end of the year, the paper 
had increased in circulation and 
value. 

He thought at the time the ne- 
gotiations were first started that 
the price was high, but its success 
at the end of the year was so great, 
which increased the price so much, 
that he did not have the courage 
to exercise his option. 

It takes courage to come to a 
decision. So the opportunity to 
purchase this paper was lost—at 
the beginning, because the price 
was too high, and the opportunity 
to purchase it at the end of the 
option period was again lost be- 
cause the price seemed high and 
he lacked the courage to come to 
a decision. 

* * 

The question of advertising is 
one that is frequently discussed 
with the sales department, and my 
experience has been that salesmen 
are usually favorable to an ad- 


(Copyrighted by A. Wineburgh, 1935) 
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vertising, campaign, and why not? 
The trade buys an advertised prod- 
uct more easily, and the help to the 
salesman is undeniable, especially 
when the salesman calls on those 
who already handle the product. 

It has been my invariable experi- 
ence that when a continuation of 
the advertising is discussed with 
the salesmen, their desire for the 
advertising is lukewarm. They in- 
sist that their selling effort alone 
has increased the sale. Manifestly, 
why give the advertising credit 
for any increased business which 
can be claimed by them? Better 
increase the remuneration for sales- 
men than spend the money in ad- 
vertising. 

As much as I was willing to 
have salesmen called in when an 
advertising campaign was contem- 
plated, I was equally unwilling not 
to have them called in when a con- 
tinuation of the advertising was to 
be considered. 

* * 

Claude Hopkins claimed that the 
only path to success is in the sam- 
pling of a product, 

So much depends upon the prod- 


a 
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uct, and there are so many other 
considerations, that sampling can 
no more be tested or followed as 
a set rule than the copy or medium 
employed. 

If successful men in advertising, 
as in other pursuits, could honestly 
see that often there is a fine line 
drawn, over which they had no con- 
trol in the drawing, and this line is 
the bare difference between success 
and failure, there would not be so 
many ready to give formulas for 
success. 

I agree that there are ideas cre- 
ated which, if developed, have led 
to success. But in the development 
of these ideas, there are so many 
“If I had done this,” or “If I 
had done that,” which would have 
meant greater success or entire 
failure, that I should think there 
would be a hesitancy on the part 
of the successful man to preach. 

Yes, industry, plus intelligence, 
plus perseverance, plus capital, plus 
conditions, and a thousand other 
elements enter into success. Yet it 
is often claimed “because I did so 
and so and so and so, I was suc- 
cessful.” 


+ 


Drops Combination Offers 


OMBINATION offers have 

been discontinued by Coty, Inc. 
Dealers are informed of this new 
policy in a broadside which has 
been sent to the trade. Coty had 
been offering a bottle of perfume 
with a box of face powder at the 
price of the powder, which was 
$1.10, or 98 cents minimum. 

The price of $1.10 has been re- 
duced to 75 cents, temporarily. A 
campaign will start February 1 an- 
nouncing the new price to the pub- 


+ 


Name Gray-Nogues 
The Floridian, Winter Park, Fla., and 
Racquet, New York, have appointed The 
Gray-Nogues Company, New York, as 
their advertising representative. 
s * . 


Aldred Joins Stedfeld 


Raymond Aldred has joined The H. L. 
Stedfeld Company, New York agency, 
as business manager and _ secretary- 
treasurer. 


lic. About 200 newspapers will be 
used. 

The purpose behind this change 
of policy, dealers are told, is to 
encourage the selling of products 
on their individual merits. “We 
believe it is time,” the company 
said, “to call a halt to combina- 
tion offers. And we invite other 
manufacturers to give you the 
same opportunities to ‘make two 
sales grow where one grew 
before.’ ” 


+ 


New Detroit Business 
Marvin C. Lindemann, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Charles Karr 
Company, Detroit, has started an adver- 
tising business of his own in that city 
. . sd 


With Redfield-Coupe 

Jules Martell, formerly with J. P. 
Muller & Company, has joined Red- 
field-Coupe, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as vice-president. 
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An Open Letter to Mr. Farley 


Inspired Almost Entirely by a Peculiar Foreign Government 
That Believes in Advertising 


Hon. James A, Farley, 
Postmaster-General, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Farley: 

A few moments ago I found on 
my desk a large and imposing book 
with the simple title “The Post 
Office, 1934.” For a moment I 
thought that perhaps I was wit- 
nessing another example of what 
the New Deal can do at its new 
dealingest but then I noted, it must 
be admitted with some sorrow, an- 
other line which said, “Price One 
Shilling.” 

I don’t know whether the gentle- 
men in the Post Office Department 
maintain an exchange service. In 
some ways I rather hope not. Al- 
though I am 101 per cent Amer- 
ican—or perhaps because I am—I 
rather shrink from consideration 
of the reaction that the members 
of the British General Post Office 
must have after they look at our 
antique governmental ideas of 
typography. 

Knowing that you are surrounded 
by a group of efficient attention 
callers, I rather hesitate to add my 
own gratuitous services to theirs 
but it occurs to me that after you 
have examined with pleasure the 
undeniably excellent typography 
and illustrations of this report, it 
might be worth your while to turn 
to page 107 and its chapter on pub- 
lic relations. 

I would like, for instance, to 
have you read the first page. 
know you will be interested in the 
following : 

“The reorganization of the Post 
Office Headquarters, which fol- 
lowed the appointment of the Post 
Office Board in February, 1934, in- 
volved the creation of a new Pub- 
lic Relations Department to control 
the Department’s publicity and 
sales work and to deal with ques- 
tions affecting the relations between 
the Post Office and the public. The 
nucleus of this Department was 
formed when a Telephone Publicity 


Committee was appointed in June, 
1931, to assist the Postmaster- 
General in his conduct of a new 
publicity campaign for the develop- 
ment of the Telephone Service. 

“The function of this Committee 
was gradually extended to cover 
all Post Office services. A Public 
Relations Officer was appointed in 
October, 1933. 

“The Public Relations Depart- 
ment is responsible for making 
known to the public the great va- 
riety of services which the Post 
Office maintains, in such ways as 
may secure that they are used to 
the fullest and best advantage. It 
aims at giving the public a view 
of the complicated operations upon 
which the efficient conduct of these 
services depends, and at taking the 
public into council in the devising 
of means for their improvement. 

“By these and other means it 
seeks to create between the De- 
partment and the public that at- 
mosphere of confidence and good- 
will without which efficient service 
cannot be rendered. 


Serves to Educate the 
Post Office Staff 


“It seeks also to give to the staff 
of the Post Office itself a more 
complete view of their Depart- 
ment’s operations than any indi- 
vidual member of the staff can 
hope to acquire from the perfor- 
mance of his individual duties. 
Some account is given below of 
the principal methods which have 
so far been adopted for this pur- 


e. 

“Advisory committees were set 
up in the chief cities of the coun- 
try in 1912, on the invitation of 
the Postmaster-General to form a 


channel for the interchange of 
ideas between the commercial com- 
munity and the Post Office. The 
Post Office can only serve the 
public well if public requirements 
are known, and Advisory Com- 
mittees have become a most use- 
ful feature in maintaining close 
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The British General Post Office takes part in a number of exhibitions 
and rents stores for temporary displays 


relationship between the public and 
the Post Office. 
“During the past eighteen inonths 


steps have been taken to develop 
and extend their activities, which 
formerly were concerned mainly 
with telegraph and telephone mat- 


ters. The Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce and the 
National Chamber of Trade give 
most valuable assistance in this 
direction, and their willing co- 
operation has aided the establish- 
ment, in a large number of towns, 
of active Postal, Telephone and 
Telegraph Advisory Committees, 
representing the business and other 
interests of the district.” 

I assume, of course, that you 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
activities of the British G. P. O. 
in its exhibitions. For that rea- 
son you will undoubtedly be inter- 
ested in this paragraph: 

“The Post Office now takes part 
each year in a number of exhibi- 
tions. It also maintains a series 
of displays in shops temporarily 
rented for the purpose in different 
centers about the country. In both 
cases it enlists the artistic expe- 
rience of the Exhibition Division 
of the Department of Overseas 
Trade. Its exhibition displays are 
adapted to the special character 


of the exhibition of which each 
forms part. Its shop displays con- 
sist in the main of equipment 
brought from behind the scenes 
of Post Office working and set out 
in an arresting manner for the in- 
spection of the public. Both types of 
display are entrusted to a selected 
staff, who demonstrate to visitors 
these examples of the equipment 
upon which the different Post Of- 
fice services depend.” 

I think it is particularly inter- 
esting to the growing number who 
want to bring the Government 
closer to the people to note that 
about 450,000 people visited the 
G. P. O. display in the Strand in 
London during the thirteen weeks 
of its existence and that even in 
Nottingham 148,000 visitors were 
received in four and a half weeks. 

Of course I realize that our 
own Post Office Department is 
spared the vexations of running a 
telephone system but I think that 
we as good citizens of the United 
States might well be interested in 
the fact that the British Govern- 
ment, through its Post Office, has 
engaged in a vigorous advertising 
campaign in behalf of its telephone 
services. 

On those somewhat rare occa- 
sions when I have visited Wash- 
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NCLUDE Washington (D. C.) in your 
promotion plans for the New Year. 
Because 


it’s a busy market—comprising 
the National Capital and the 25-mile 
trading area into Maryland and Vir- 
ginia ; 


it’s a stable market with no dis- 
turbing and disrupting trade problems; 


it has a very high percentage per 
capita of spendable income; 


it’s a cosmopolitan market, rep- 
resentative of every section of the 
country ; 


it’s a very economical market to 


cover. ONE newspaper—THE STAR, 


Evening and Sunday, practically does 
New York Office the job—and does it both effectively 
en po gg and effectually—for throughout the 
Washington Market, THE STAR IS 


7. E. Luts THE ACCEPTED HOME PAPER. 
Lake Mich’gan Bldg. 


Chicago Office 


Minimum cost for 
maximum results 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 
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Haven't you found that the smaller orange often gives a greate 
amount of juice? The big fellow looks great, yes, but it’s not th 
looks you drink, it’s the juice! 

Strange how true this is of a good many things. Newspaper circt: 
lation for example. And in Philadelphia particularly. An adver 
tiser who takes Philadelphia for granted solely on a circulatio 
basis is surely overlooking the most important factor of all, results! 
And speaking about results, who is in a better position to judg 
the selling power of a newspaper and the buying power of it 
readers than the specialty shops, retail stores and departme 
stores? 

Month after month, Philadelphia’s retail merchants have shown 


PhiladelphiaEV ENING 


NEW YORK: Hugh Burke, 60 E. 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: John E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Avenvt 
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about the jutce? 


ecided preference for the Evening Ledger. Experience has proved 
p them beyond a shadow of doubt that it does a better job of 
ling their merchandise, day in and day out, than any other 


Philadelphia newspaper, regardless of circulation! Because the 


vening Ledger does sell more goods for them, these merchants 
lace more of their advertising in its pages ... over 3,800,000 
nes MORE during 1934 than in the second evening newspaper 
.. over 5,490,000 lines MORE than in either of the morning 
wspapers and over 6,000,000 lines MORE than in any of the 
unday newspapers in Philadelphia. 


Evening Ledger readers represent a modern, responsive audience 


-. people who not only have money to spend, but who are spend- 
ng it for the things they want. 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


fore news for readers—more sales for advertisers 
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ington I have been told by several 
Government officials that our Gov- 
ernment would love to advertise 
were it not for the fact that it 
does not dare to spend the pub- 
lic’s money in such activities. 

I think that the next time one 
of these officials goes abroad to 
study agricultural conditions, the 
gold standard, disarmament, or 
whatever subject happens to be en- 
grossing his internationally minded 
attention that month, it might be 
well for him to visit the head- 
quarters of the British G. P. O. 
to find out just how the British 
taxpayer, who pays far more 
taxes than his American cousin, 
is mollified concerning Government 
expenditures. 

Perhaps, Mr. Farley, the Gov- 
ernment has been able to prove 
that its own advertising pays. 
That, in a sense, is a rather stag- 
gering thought but, perhaps, it is 
nevertheless true. 

I was interested, and I know you 
will be, in the following para- 
graph: 

“Extended use is also being 
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made of the art of poster design 
for the advertisement of Post Of- 
fice services and the illustration 
of Post Office activities. In the 
preparation of its poster pro- 
gram, and in the selection of ar- 
tists for its execution, the Depart- 
ment is guided by a small panel of 
expert advisers which includes, be- 
sides several members of the Pub- 
licity Committee, the Director of 
the National Gallery, London, and 
Mr. Clive Bell. The posters are 
at present displayed chiefly on de- 
partmental motor vehicles and on 
such sites as are at the Depart- 
ment’s disposal in Post Offices.” 

Is it, after all, so revolutionary 
that a Government should go to 
experts for advice, even if the 
advice is about such a much for- 
gotten thing as beauty? 

I was also interested in the film 
library I find described as fol- 
lows: 

“Up to July, 1934, the Unit had 
completed the following films: 
‘Under the City’ (synchronised) a 
description of the work of the 
Post Office engineers in connection 
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SELLOUT 


A Shert Shert Story 


Esquire celebrates a happy New Year after checking 
up on the sale of its January issue and learning 


that the total is 


in excess of 215,000 copies. 
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with the Underground alterations 
at Chancery Lane Station; ‘Tele- 
phone Workers’ (synchronised), 
the story of the coming of the 
telephone to a newly built suburb; 
‘Cable Ship’ (synchronised), a rec- 
ord of the work of a Post Office 
cable ship in locating and repair- 
ing faulty cables; ‘Coming of the 
Dial’ (synchronised), in the con- 
version of London’s telephone ser- 
vice from the old manual exchange 
system to the latest type of auto- 
matic working; ‘Six-thirty Collec- 


tion’ (synchronised), an impression 
of the daily peak 


eriod at the 
Western District ce, London; 
‘Weather Forecast’ (synchronised), 
an account of the work of the 
Telegraph and Telephone Services 
in the co-ordination of weather 
reports ; ‘History of Communica- 
tions’ ( synchronised ), the progress 
of communications described in 
diagram and diorama, designed 
especially for school children; ‘Ra- 
dio Interference’ (synchronised), 
the work of the Post Office in de- 
tecting radio interference; ‘Meth- 
ods of Communication’ (silent), a 
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comparative analysis of primitive 
and modern means of communica- 
tion; ‘Air Post’ (silent), a descrip- 
tion of Air Mail work; ‘New 
Operator’ (silent), training a new 
recruit in the complexities of a 
modern telephone switchboard ; and 
“Market Place’ (silent), a descrip- 
tion of the services of the Post 
Office to farmers. 

“Post Office films are mainly in- 
tended for public exhibition as 
well as for exhibition to Post Of- 
fice staff. Some are specially in- 
tended for school audiences, e¢.g., 
‘Methods of Communication’ and 
‘History of Communications.’ The 
majority, however, are designed 
for exhibition in theatres and in 
the general non-theatrical field 
(schools, churches, lecture groups, 
Y. M. C. A.’s and adult educational 
and social organisations). Some 
of the films are purely informa- 
tive, others are of the documentary 
type and are designed to give pop- 
ular appeal to everyday material.” 

As one who long ago gave up 
any idea of trying to write with 
a post-office pen, I am not a 
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STANDOUT 
A Short Shert Story 


Esquire’s New Year is also prosperous 
—as witness the monthly lineage rating 
on page 124 of this issue. 
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haunter of post offices. However, 
I do get around some and am more 
or less familiar with the notices 
by which your own department 
spreads before its public the neces- 
sary information about parcels and 
other minutiae. 

Therefore, I- was interested in 
the following paragraphs from the 
British report: 

“Increasing attention is being 
devoted to the production of leaf- 
lets and booklets descriptive of 
particular Post Office services. 
Care is taken to ensure that these 
publications shall be simply and 
clearly written, well laid out and 
printed, and set off by attractive 
designs. 

“Many services, which in for- 
mer days were announced only in 
the Post Office Guide or by a for- 
mal notice to the press, now form 
the subject of distinctive leaflets 
or brochures. Among these may 
be mentioned booklets on the Free 
Collection of Consignments of 


Parcels and Letters, Radiotele- 
graph Service to Ships, Private 
Teleprinter Communication Ser- 


vices; and leaflets on the Batch 
Telegram, Business Reply Tele- 
gram, Trans-Atlantic Telephone, 
Anglo-Swiss Telephone and Euro- 
pean~ Letter Telegram services. 
The recent improvements in tele- 
phone rates and conditions have 
necessitated the provision of large 
numbers of tariff lists and other 
informative leaflets. 

“Every new subscriber to the 
telephone service receives a hand- 
book which tells him in brief form 
what services the telephone places 
at his call. Nearly two millions of 
these booklets have already been 
distributed. Quarter by quarter a 
small leaflet is-sent to each sub- 
scriber drawing attention to some 
existing or new facility, such as 


+ 


A. G. White with “Liberty” 


Arthur G. White, an account execu- 
tive with A. J. Denne & Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, for the last six years, 
joined the advertising staff of embers 
and will cover Montreal territory. 
will be located in. the Toronto office 
of the publication. It is planned to 
open a Montreal office in the near 
‘future. 
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the Air Mail, and Night Telegraph 
Letter, or the Transferred Charge 
Service. 

“A small booklet on the Post 
Office Tube Railway has been is- 
sued, and other booklets in the 
same series, dealing with services 
of special public interest, are in 
course of preparation.” 

But by this time you will have 
probably read the entire  sec- 
tion on public relations and it 
seems to be unnecessary to quote 
further from the report. 

In closing I would like to em- 
phasize a remark that was made 
by Sir S. G. Talents, Public Re- 
lations Officer of the Post Of- 
fice Publicity Committee, to a 
member of the Printers’ INK staff 
in London last spring, He was 
outlining his ‘conception of the 
advertising job of a Government. 
Its basis is this: that the Goy- 
ernment should take the same kind 
of leadership in advertising and in 
building advertising beauty and 
effectiveness that is expected of 
a Government in many other ac- 
tivities. 

Of course the British Govern- 
ment has been noted for its en- 
couragement and use of advertis- 
ing and such encouragement and 
use is still a little beyond the pur- 
view of our own Government. Far 
be it from me to suggest that our 
progressive American nation can 
learn anything from the British. 
However, in the bottom of my 101 
per cent American heart there still 
lurks a gnawing belief that it 
would be very pleasant indeed for 
many of us if our own Govern- 
ment could take the sympathetic 
view of advertising that character- 
izes sO many activities of the 
British. 

Sincerely yours, 
Larry. 


a 
Death of W. W. Macon 


William Watts Macon, associated with 
The Iron Age for twenty-three years, 
died at New York, recently, aged sixty. 
For ——- years of this period he had 
been managing editor and editor-in-chief, 
retiring in oof because of illness. Since 
that time he had been consulting editor. 
Mr. Macon was a director of the Iron 
Age Publishing Company. 
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Magazine Advertising 


Individual Appropriations of 211 Companies in 109 Media 
Busing 1934 Exceeded $100,000 


HERE were 211 advertisers 

that spent more than $100,000 
each for advertising in 109 national 
magazines in 1934. Their total ex- 
penditure amounted to $85,422,499. 

The same group of advertisers 
spent $74,044,036 in 1933. This 
represents an increase of 13.3 per 
cent. These figures are presented 
through the courtesy of The Pub- 
lishers’ Information Bureau, New 
York. 

The grand total of all advertising 
appearing in the 109 magazines 
checked is $116,322,767 for 1934 
as compared with $96,870,666 for 
1933, a gain of 21 per cent. 

The advertisers represented in 
the group having spent $100,000 or 
more in 1934 spent 73 per cent of 
the grand total for the year. 

In addition to presenting the ex- 
penditures for 211 advertisers the 
individual expenditures for 160 
separate divisons of large corpora- 
tions are given immediately under 
the names of the parent compa- 
nies. This brings the total num- 
ber of separate advertising ac- 
counts represented to 371. 

Thirteen corporations spent more 
than a million dollars in 1934. 
These blue-chip advertisers and 
the amounts reported are: 

General Motors Corp. ....... $4,602,614 
Procter & Gamble Co. 2,947,294 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... 2,922,269 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 2,700,366 
Lever DORR SEM> bin ves dae 448s 2,257,615 
General Foods Corp. ........ 257, 

Chryeler Gm, 60.000 ssecaces 2,186,047 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Campbell Soup C 
General Electric Co. 


j Sp BRE pon 1,179,059 
Lamont Corliss & Co. ...... 1,146,566 


The figures do not represent the 
total appropriations of these adver- 
tisers. Not included in these 
figures, for example, are expendi- 
tures in newspapers, business pa- 
pers, outdoor, direct-mail, car-card, 
radio, specialty, motion picture and 
other forms of advertising. The 


figures represent only expenditures 


in the 109 magaz 


ines surveyed. 
1934 1933 


Magazines Magazines 


Affiliated Products 
Including: 
Hopper, Edna 

allace, Inc. 
Hopper-Kiss- 
proof, Inc... 


o-Cur, Inc.... 


eet, Inc. .... 
Louis Philippe, 


Southern Calif. 
Amer. Chicle Co. 
American Home 


( 


Bisodol ( 
American Safety 

Razor Corp. ... 
Amer, Stove Co. 
American Tel. & 

Tel. Co. 
American Tob. Co. 
Anheuser-Busch 


Armstrong Cork.. 
Including: 
Armstrong Cork 
Armstrong Cork & 

Insulation Co. 

Auburn Auto Co. 

Axton-Fisher Tob. 


Bauer & Black.. 


$359,346 $100,181 


101,738 38,247 


29,236 
17,936 
120,648 
89,788 


112,392 
213,738 


14,600 


164,954 
204,927- 


226,468 


42,957 
93,813 


141,267 


59,180 
21,401 


Nothing) 2,792 


24,555 28,450 
36,131 58,456 
Nothing) (Nothing) 


187,807 157,107 
138,975 136,850 


846,658 705,577 
765,234 738,727 


183,975 254,325 
126,085 104,465 
467,817 135,705 


467,480 135,705 


337 (Nothing) 
147,637 
568,776 


181,259 212,484 


(The Kendall Co.) 


Berger Bros. Co. 

Berthe, Mme. 
(Jean 
Bigelow-Sanford. . 
Bon Ami Co. ... 
Borden Co., Inc. 
Bristol Myers C 
um Mfg. Co. 


a 

Bristol yers. 
Mum Mfg. Co. 
Peterman, Wm., 


Brown & William- 
son Tob. Corp. 
Burrough Adding 
Machine Co.... 
Calif. Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange.. 
Calif. Packing: .. 
California Walnut 
rowers Assn.. 


104,360 
90,472 


ordeau, Inc.) 


309,100 
550,648 
246,233 
1,298,106 


1,147,908 1,080,594 
263,309 217,512 


672 (Nothing) 
457,723 294,298 
197,848 46,085 


335,890 
571,082 
321,707 


1,411,889 


445,495 
326,600 


198,750 


246,212 
$39,313 


149,125 
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1934 1933 
Magazines Magazines 


$1,930,532 $1,576,115 
1,818,262 1,466,915 


112,270 109,200 
222,933 137,570 


Capmbell Soup... 
ncluding: 


Campbell Soup 


Franco-Amer.. 
Canada Dry . 
Canadian Pacific 

&S.S 


118.815 
232,450 
222,185 


23,177 
269,287 


Co. 140,098 
Cannon Mills .. 275,652 
Champ. Sp’k Plug 215,233 
= Brass & 

opper Co. ... 101,283 
Choaliven h Mie. 152,853 
Chrysler Corp.. 2,186,047 1,692,470 

Including: 

Chrysler Cars.. 375,899 291,440 
Combination .. (Nothing) (Nothing) 
DeSoto 145,420 240,985 


Airflow Chrysler 
& 14, vane (ething) 
86 


eSoto 
Dividend 
713,055 512, 214 
. (Nothing) (Nothing) 
934,611 647,645 
2,269 (Nothing) 
116,691 130,512 
138,470 
137,416 
281,488 
602,819 
834,864 


154,768 
392,703 
299,091 


194,054 
194,807 
212,954 
209,300 


Institutional 

Plymouth ... 

Plymouth C ontest 
Church & Dwight 
Clicquot Club Co. 
Clorox Chemical. 
Cluett, Peabody. . 
Coca-Cola Co. .. 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet 
Compagnie General 

Transatlantique. 
Congoleum-Nairn. 
Continental Can. 
Continental Distill- 

ing Corp. oe 
Corn Products .. 
Cornin 
Coty, 
Cream of Wheat. 380,160 
Cudahy Packing. 718,319 
Cunard 7 pee 

Co., Ltd. 174,902 


203,668 
134,360 


1, 737, 784 


84,768 
380,427 
48,851 


9,910 
378,868 
223,149 
291,476 
352,193 
695,597 


122,589 


218,872 
47,780 
Dollar Steamship 

Lines & Amer. 

Mail 149,196 


Including: 
Amer. Mail Line 1,144 3,599 
Dollar Steamship 148,052 124,297 
Drackett Chemical 213,025 192,825 
u Pont, De Ne- 
mours, E. iA 455,181 
Including: 
Cellophane 200,700 
67,201 
73,090 
ed 


127,896 


632,616 


221,400 
E, I. du Pont.. 192,519 
Rayon 

Peters Cartridge 
Remington Arms 


Eastman Kodak.. 910,985 526,208 

Elgin Nat. Watch 157,994 27,320 

Emerson Drug sia 274,176 (Nothing) 
e 


Equitable Li 
157,357 146,655 


Assur. 
Ex-Lax Mfg. Co. 341,000 322,596 
Factor, Max (Sales 
ers, Inc.) 100,855 
Fels & Co. 298,014 
Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. ... $298,709 
Including: 
Tire 266,201 
32,508 


109,017 
495,800 


74,803 


96,116 
361,220 


$361,914 


354,740 
7,174 
96,793 
35,265 


Florsheim Shoe. . 
Ford Motor Co.. 


Including: 
Aviation 


Frankfort Distiller- 
French, R. T. Co. 


General Electric.. 
ae 
General Electric 
Rex Cole .. 


Warren Telechron 


General Foods 
Including: 
Franklin Baker 
Walter Baker. 
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1934 1933 
Magazines Magazines 


(Nothing) (Nothing) 
$380,415 (Nothing) 
115,385 35,265 


249,060 2,310 
132,259 162,488 


1,675,374 
1,630, ett 


44,759 
2,257,178 


97,254 
162,400 
244,324 
179,483 


930,915 


895,226 
(Nothing) 
35,689 
3,143,083 


Salt (Nothing) (Nothing) 


+ Bsa 


Log Cabin 
Maxwell House 
Minute Tapioca 


Postum Co., (Incl. 


Grape-Nuts).. 
Sanka 
Swansd’n Flours 

General Mills 
General Motors 
Includin 
General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. 
G. Trucks. 
G. M. Products 
A. C. Spark.. 
Buick otor.. 
Buick-Olds-Pon- 
tiac Sales .. 
Cadillac Motor. 
Chevrolet Motor 
Delco Appliances 
Delco odeate 
Ethyl Gasoline. 
Fisher Body .. 
Frigidaire .... 
Inland Mfg. Co. 
New Departure 
Olds 
Winton Engine 


Gen. Tire & Rub. 
Gerber Products. 
Gillette Saf. Razor 
Dust_ Corp.. 
Cum. Mary 


Goodrich, B. F. Co. 
Including: 
Goodrich, B. F. 
Goodrich Foot- 

wear Corp. . 
Hood Rubber. 
Miller Rubber. 

Goodyear Tire 
Rubber Co. 

Gorham Co. ... 

Grace Line .... 

Greyhound Man- 
agement Inc. 


Hammermill Pape 
Hawaiian Pineap' ‘Te 
Health Products... 
Heinz, H. J. ... 
Hookless Fastener 
Hoover Co, 


(Nothing) (Nothing) 
- 237,339 333,714 
30,464 75 
43,386 
171,229 
171,825 


450,307 
238,250 
229,550 
977,197 
4,602,614 


150,050 


994,150 
250,349 
257,900 


792,684 
3,707,989 


353,819 
369,266 


362,209 


439,184 
301,215 


34,825 (Nothing) 
30,946 
276,160 379°) 785 

5,190 9,925 
231,730 205,205 
131,430 172,342 
325,088 (Nothing) 
100,588 8,033 


119,028 110,183 
485,680 473,406 


386,508 351,665 
25,562 27,651 
71,210 93,065 

2,400 1,025 

605,557 
76,700 
92,212 


118,934 


906,934 
183,660 
148,160 


141,267 


155,600 125,265 
388,577 
155,533 
1,179,059 
239,035 
113,322 





Inves 
Ironi: 


Jerge 
Johns 
Johns 

Sor 


Kello 
Kelvi 
Inc 
Kel 
Lec 
Knox 
Kotes 
Inc 
Ke 
Ko 


, 1935 


1933 
gazines 


thing) 
thing) 
35,265 


2,310 
162,488 


130,915 


195,226 
thing) 
35,689 
43,083 


07,989 


1,484 
thing) 
84,380 
18,525 
62,209 


39,184 
01,215 
50,210 


05,205 
72,342 
thing) 

8,033 


10,183 
73,406 


51,665 


27,651 
93,065 
1,025 


)5,557 
16,700 
12,212 


8,934 


5,265 
10,796 
10,075 
7,280 
9,300 
7,420 
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Geo. A.. 

Hudnut, ppmees. 

Hudson Motor.. 
Includi: 


Hormel, 


1934 


PRINTERS’ 


1933 


Magazines Magazines 


$139,471 
124,433 
203,445 


n, 
Essex Car Co.. (Nothing) 


Hudson Motor. 
Hupp Motor .... 
Hygienic Products 


Int. Harvester Co. 
Int. Nickel Co... 
Int. Silver Co. .. 
Int. Textbook 

Including: 

Int. Cor. School 

Woman’s Insti. 
Investors Syndicate 
Ironized Yeast 


Jergens, Andrew. 
Johnson & [otaees 
C. & 


Johnson, 


Kellogg Co. 
Kelvinator Corp.. 
Including: 
Kelvinator Corp. 
Leonard Refrig. 
Knox Gelatine 
Kotex Co. 
Including : 
Kleenex Co. 
Kotex Co. 


Lady Esther Co.. 
Lambert Phar. 
Including: 
Lambert Phar.. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic . 
Lamont, Corliss. . 
Including 
Oxo, Ltd. 
Pond’s Extract. 
LaSalle Ex. Uni. 
Lehn & Fink ... 
Including: 
Dorothy Gray.. 
Hinds, H & A 
Lysol 
Lesquendieu, J. 
ebeco 
Lever Bros. 
Lewis Med. Co. 
Libby, McNeill & 
| 
Libby-Owens-Ford 
Liggett & Myers. 
Loose-Wiles B. Co. 
Lorillard, P., Co. 
Luft, G. W., Co. 


Mars, Inc. 
Matson Nav. Line 
Maybelline Co. .. 
Mennen 
Metro-Goldwyn . 
Metropolitan Life 
7 Philip & 


0. d. ee 
Morton Salt Co.. 
Munsingwear Corp. 


Nash Motors 
National Biscuit. 
Nat’l Can. Assn.. 
National Dairy .. 
Including: 
Deerfoot Farms 


203,445 
139,520 
133,537 


280,785 
208,480 
358,745 
137,101 


85,955 
31,146 
114,665 
203,248 


154,400 
484,791 


271,560 


547,102 
419,785 


296,435 
123,350 
214,475 
366,485 


64,705 
301,780 


241,674 
1,969,691 


1,817, ase 
152,296 
1,146,566 


. (Nothing) 


1,146,566 
114,306 
502,266 


124,895 
144,559 
181,472 
12,290 
39,650 
2,257,615 
204,995 


497,050 
275,705 
652,660 
235,700 
106,334 
216,025 


133,330 


898,040 


116,566 
109,030 
130,551 


391,985 
469,907 
137,600 
381,383 


1,013 


$52,587 
2,500 
66,570 


61,370 
164,350 
117,484 


227,975 
230,550 
170,650 
163,987 


134,644 

29,343 
111,918 
159,274 


135,750 
250,017 


367,253 


458,773 
379,770 


326,170 

53,600 
163,658 
709,235 


301,790 
407,445 


25,851 
2,139,879 


1,973,455 
166,424 
862,216 


6,039 
856,177 
105,987 
843,785 


90,750 


473,700 
210,388 


94,124 


(Nothing) 
119,211 
103,086 
146,425 
165,395 
890,562 


4,997 
108,576 
82,800 
283,070 
anni? 
othi 
309,39 


675 


INK 


State Co. 
henix . 
Dairy 
eee 
ts Corp.. 


National Distil- 
lers Products 
Fleischmann 
Distilling Cor. 
Penn.-Maryland 
Amer. | 





Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co. 

Norge Corp. 

Northwest’n Yeast 


Olson Rug Co.. 
Oneida Community 


Packard Motor... 

Paris Medicine. . 

Park & Tilford.. 
Including: 
Tintex 


Toilet Goods 
> ~ & Tilford 


Aes Stove. 


Priledelphse ‘Stor- 

age Battery Co. 
Pillsbur Ceer.. 
Piemer Pr 


Coo 
Pitts. PPL we 
Premier Malt Sales 
Procter & Gamble 


uaker Oats Co. 
uaker State Oil 


Radio Corp of Am. 
Inclu 
RCA Victor ‘ 
RCA Institute. 
Radiotrons ve 


Radio Promotion 
Remi d. 
Reo Motor Car.. 
Reserve Remedy. 
Reynolds Tobacco 
Roosevelt Inter- 
national Mer- 
cantile Marine. 
Internal Mer- 
cantile Marine 
United 
Line 


Schenkey, Distillers 
— “Distil- 


henley Re. 


search Insti.. 


(Nothing) 
. (Nothing) 
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1934 1933 


Magazines Magazines 


170 $ 572 
156,300 507,128 
223,900 (Nothing) 


249,477 5,110 


85,750 (Nothing) 


26,530 5,110 
35,834 (Nothing) 


101,363 (Nothing) 
266,360 


123,415 
129,025 
177,671 


107,570 
215,435 


268,547 
195,711 
229,697 


74,807 
48,120 


106,770 
112,928 
223,509 
241,670 


116,290 
213,048 
110,863 
924,021 
102,600 
104,241 
336,370 


189, 900 


127,232 
173,889 
304,600 
178,024 
122,482 


85,092 
32,510 


4,880 
89,802 
105,295 
246,715 


57,700 


660,880 
376,855 


469,826 
223,434 
297,570 
3,254,289 


496,670 
164,725 


303,335 
229,412 
251 
10,578 
3,034 


56,453 35,579 
1,500 (Nothin ) 
317,560 70,778 


175,425 J 
214,077 


142,549 
2,922,269 2,401,524 


617,596 
460,733 


178,475 
379,536 
235,562 
2,947,294 


527,946 
181,682 


300,594 
184,830 
36,675 


216,995 
112,165 
104,830 
370,707 


143,747 
87,452 
$6,295 

8,265 


333,433 8,265 
17,920 (Nothing) 
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1,059 women actively buying merchandise in 14 departny 
of The Emporium, San Francisco, were interviewed by 
sentatives of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

87.9% said they read magazines regularly. 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 
Question No. 1: “What magazines do you yourself read reg 


Question No. 2: “Of these magazines is there any one in whose adz 
pages you have particular confidence?” 
Question 
No.1 No.2 

Good Housekeeping 275 178 Delineator 

Saturday Evening Post 210 3859 McCall’s 

Cosmopolitan 209 42 Collier’s 

Ladies’ Home Journal 182 = 35 Time 

Woman’s Home Companion 173 63 American 


First 10 magazines only. Details of the survey in The Emporium may 
be had upon request. This is but one of a group of surveys made © 
by advertising agencies in 274 stores in 20 cities. 31,520 women were 
interviewed. 14,728 were buying in 17 department stores. 


Try these questions in any good store and you will learn 
it pays to advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


Good Housekeepin 


Everywoman’s Magazine 


25e per copy; $2.50 per year 
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agpOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Op, he magazine 
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1934 1933 
Magazines Magazines 
Schenley Wines 
& Spirit Im. $19,354 (Nothing) 
Scherin x. 143,280 (Nothing) 
Schieffelin 0. 129,285 25,490 
Scholl Mise Co. 252,196 
Scott Paper age 493,860 
Selby Shoe Co.. 172,818 
Servel, Inc. ... 
Sharpe & Dohme 
Sherwin-Williams 
Simmons Co. 
Simoniz Mfg. 
Sinclair Ref’g Co. 
Singer Sew. Mach. 
Socony-Vacuum.. 
S. O. S. Co., The 
South. Pac. R. R 
Squibb E. R. & Son 
ncluding: 


Squibb, E. 
& Son 723,618 664,664 
Lentheric, Inc.. 31,754 5,952 
Standard Brands. 2,700,366 2,558,376 


Including: 

hase & San.. 635,550 608,946 
Tender Tea Leaf 202,775 (Nothing) 
Fleischmann 1,014, 931 1,171,042 
Food Products. (Nothing) (Nothing) 
Royal Baking. . 490,549 473,088 
Royal Gelatin. 334,300 301,475 
Royal Pudding. 22,26 3,750 
Statement Notice (Nothing) 75 


Standard Oil of 
N. 505,944 297,836 


37,000 (Nothing) 
8,552 16,543 


459,467 280,449 


755,372 670,616 


925 844 
Sterling. * Products 904,161 881,685 
ay, 8 

nore > 296,667 240,997 
Calf. Fig Syrup 4,811 9,280 
Centaur Co. 228,460 282,969 
Gen’l Drug Co. 66,261 11,458 


Phillips, Charles 
H. Chem 221,603 257,222 


a . Co. 
Three In One Oil 85,759 79,759 

Wells & Rich- 
ardson 630 (Nothing) 


Stewart-Warner 
Including: 
Alemite Corp.. 
Stewart-Warner 


280,690 222,315 
161,100 159,100 


119,590 63,215 
387,020 225,699 


¢ Motors (Nothing) 
Studebaker Cor. 317,975 
Studebaker & 


7,500 
212,539 

3,200 

2,460 
659,620 
. 


ose 348 


D. W. White with General 
—— Counselors 

Donald W. White has been appointed 
in charge of the Chicago office of Gen- 
eral arketing Counselors, Inc. He 
was formerly research director of the 
American Institute of Food Distribution 
and later was managing editor of the 
Voluntary and Co-operative Groups 
Magazine. 
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1934 1933 
Magazines Magazines 
Ta ~~ W. A. 
$41,012 
467,357 403,436 
Includin 


— x 28,600 (Nothing) 
Texas Co., The 438,757 403,436 
Tide Water Oil. 113,750 125,450 


Underwood Elliot 
Fisher Co, 141,231 21,858 

Union Carbide & 
° 317,511 252,971 


rbon Co. 
Including: 
Linde Air Prod. 6,520 (Nothing) 
Nat’] Carbon.. 292,461 241,479 
Prest-O-Lite .. 16,500 10,000 
Union Carbide 
& Carbon Cor. 2,030 1,492 
United Prune Grow- 
108,104 114,98! 


ers of Calif. .. 
Uz 425,500 417,154 


S. Rubber 
Vick Chem. Co.. 329,258 485,264 


bat a Hiram & 

Son 324,224 (Nothing) 
Wander oe $53,332 711,889 
Warren, Northam 

469,652 669,156 


220,000 

122,033 

m 102,786 

.. (Nothing) 
24,833 14,877 


» 250,386 254,529 
Western Cartridge 107,720 129,499 

Includi: 

West. "Cart. Co. 51,664 74,001 

Winchester Re- 

peating Arms 56,056 55,498 
Western Co. 199,744 354,425 
Westinghouse Elec. 238,490 323,360 
White Rock Min- 

eral Springs 110,580 67,705 
i ey Stephen 

& Sons, Inc. 168,800 168,700 
wills Storage 

Battery Co. . 122,400 145,350 
Williams, J. B. Co. 231,555 232,266 
Woodbury, John 
Withee ty 575,338 581,894 

rigley m., 

Jr., Co. 170,466 4,125 
Yardley & Co.. 159,480 216,900 
Young, W. F. .. 234,751 232,793 
Zonite icitaies 309,175 218,906 

Including: 

Annette’s Perfect 

. (Nothing) 7,876 

32,920 

95,300 
82,810 


+ 


Two Companies Agree to 
Alter Advertising 


Two companies in the cosmetics and 
beauty supply business have signed 
agreements with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to chasge their advertising. 
They were Dermay Perfumes, Inc., 
New York, and V. J. Curcio, Jersey 
City, N. J., merchant of barber and 
beauty shop equipment. 
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$41,012 
403,436 


othing) 
403,436 
125,450 
21,858 
252,971 
othing) 
241,479 
10,000 
1,492 


114,981 
$17,154 


185,264 
othing) 
711,889 
69,156 


54,529 
29,499 


74,001 


55,498 
54,425 
23,360 


67,705 
68,700 
45,350 
32,266 
81,894 

4,125 
16,900 
32,793 
18,906 


7,876 


32,920 
95,300 
82,810 


s and 


signed 
Com 
ising. 
Inc., 
Jersey 
and 


Letters Build Profits 


How Red-Ink Items in Highly Competitive Field Were 
Placed Where They Belong 


By F. C. Millhoff 


Vice-President, Charge of Sales, Master Tire & Rubber Corp. 


[J PON assuming direction of 
sales for Quaker City Rubber 
Company (division of the Master 
Tire & Rubber Corp.), we were 
faced with the problem of not be- 
ing able to meet competition on 
certain articles in the mechanical 
rubber goods line. This was due 
to insufficient volume going through 
the factory to obtain a low enough 
cost to put us in line with competi- 
tors. Ways and means had to be 
devised to meet this condition if 
we were to get our rightful share 
of the business. 

The sales department was handi- 


capped because of these high fac- . 


tory costs. The factory couldn’t 
help us out, because we were not 
giving it sufficient volume to bring 
down the cost. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
in order to obtain costs low enough 
to be in a position to meet com- 
petitors’ prices, it is necessary to 
develop enough sales on any par- 
ticular article to enable the factory 
to lower the costs. In good man- 
ufacturing practice, the factory 
must at least make its cost, and 
when this cost is made, render it 
to the sales department which in 
turn forms its own differential, 
showing adequate profit to take 
care of selling, administration 
charges, etc. 

Took a “Licking” on 
Certain Items 

Therefore, the sales department 
had no other alternative than to 
plan some course by which sales 
could be built up on products for 
which there was little volume. Not 
being able to do this on account of 
high factory costs, or to permit us 
to meet competition, we deemed it 
necessary to take a “licking” on 
certain articles. In this instance, 
we disregarded our costs, and went 
to the trade with competitive 


prices, the object being to build up 
a large volume on these specific 
items, enabling us to get enough 
business to come within the demand 
of the manufacturing cost—plus a 
reasonable profit. 

The whole project was turned 
over to the sales promotion depart- 
ment, whose duty it was to distrib- 
ute the product in favorable mar- 
kets. Our chief aim was not to make 
profits but to get sales, even at or- 
dinary competitive prices, in an en- 
deavor to create volume so that the 
factory could lower the cost. Toward 
this end, the sales promotion de- 
partment was given the cost and 
told to go ahead and get the busi- 
ness irrespective of profit; to build 
up volume even if sold at cost. 


A Series of Letters 
Tells the Story 


A series of letters was written 
in which we frankly told the buyer 
our position and just why prices 
were made so interesting. As ex- 
plained to the purchaser, whether 
a jobber or mass distributor, our 
intention in developing these prod- 
ucts was not to sell on a cut- 
throat basis, as we realized that 
sooner or later we would have to 
be’ in line with competitors. Never- 
theless, it gave us the volume, plac- 
ing*us in a position to meet com- 
petition on a profitable basis. 

The plan was very successful, 
due wholly to the fact that. we 
specialized only on given articles. 
Our policy was to cater to the 
biggest buyers, where we were 
reasonably sure the potentialities 
for increasing sales and getting 
volume would, beyond a doubt, 
prove profitable. We made these 
large buyers very attractive quo- 
tations. The response was most 
gratifying, because on many prod- 
ucts on which we formerly did 
only a mediocre business, sales im- 
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mediately increased. On these quality of Quaker merchandise, Co 
products we are now enjoying a _ were sufficiently appealing to war- 
nice business at a satisfactory rant our receiving the business. By 
profit. Of course, this additional allowing the prospects to see what 
volume was instrumental in en- they were buying before the final 














abling us to meet competition. transaction, the spontaneous re- 
In developing these departments turns fully justified our efforts. 
in an endeavor to get more sales Some sales executives may not sae 
ec) 
to bear 
name a 
manufa 
distribu 
stateme 
content: 
e sure, C 
mau Bwee er @eoes ell vided, 
ea ee fe of this 
or wa Sovenber 15, 1934 tions sl 
emptior 
be est 
TIONS 
tary. 
READ THIS LETTER -~ FIRST! Then -- pul) the ; 
string! Yoy'll get & pleasant surprise (f) I 
Seite ary Ss SI jag” — 
not -- label to 
~~ but there's something that will bring the money brandin 
inte your coffers -- and that's what counts this Ac 
Sesmat ty our —b~Ampe- tity years x, —- dealings with me thereon 
like yourself easily s 
Now, tear away the sticker -- just pull the string. Of course, keep it ‘ be read 
Bardly seems possible does it? But it's true -- so send in your order ‘t now. Then 
leave the rest to us. We'll treat you right! chasers 
poe A ga yt td oe 
shortly -- and this isn't ballyhoo, either Bay BOW and you will buy RIGHT. chase al 
in the bank may be cut in half, but « pound of Red Sheet Packing retains itr 
value in spite of everything. (g) 
Attached envelope is for your convenience It feeds no poc*age, so we urge you to elip represe! 
your order in the mail today. definitic 
A word to the wise is sufficient hank you! have b 
guaran cir RUBBER COMPARY LA TIC 
303, 701 
ROW: BO SALES MANAGER to conf 
- - standart 
This is one of the series of letters which explained the bear th 
company’s position and prices to buyers scribed 
ard, an 
on the various articles we manu- be willing to sacrifice, or agree REGU! 
facture, lists were compiled of with the policy of sacrificing initial nition a 
well-rated prospects who, we knew, profits to obtain subsequent vol- ingredie 
handled these goods. Actual work- ume, but exceptional times call for flavors, 
ing samples were sent them to exceptional methods, and during names ¢ 
demonstrate the high grade of the last few years, business condi- as are | 
Quaker products. This we found tions have necessitated many dras- (h) 
a great help in obtaining inquiries tic changes in the ever-present represet 
and orders. Along with the sam- problem of how to increase sales. standar 
ples, the sales promotion depart- Toward this end we have found scribed 
ment sent attractive quotations the above plan justifiable and provide 
which, we felt, in view of the high profitable. 703, anc 
+ + + a stater 
. : terms 
C. B. Hungerford Appointed Radbill Names O. F. Thompson specif 
C. B. Hungerford has been appointed Owen F. Thompson has been 4p- | : y 
advertising manager of Beer & Liquor pointed advertising and sales promotion OW suc 


Dealer, Detroit. manager of the Radbill Oil Company. 
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Copeland Bill Is Introduced: 
Its Full Text 


(Continued from page 14) 


(ec) If in package form it fails 
to bear a label containing: (1) The 
name and place of business of the 
manufacturer, packer, seller, or 
distributor; and (2) an accurate 
statement of the quantity of the 
contents in terms of weight, mea- 
sure, or numerical count; Pro- 
vided, That under subdivision (2) 
of this paragraph reasonable varia- 
tions shall be permitted, and ex- 
emptions as to small packages shall 
be established, by REGULA- 
TIONS prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. 

(f) If any word, statement, or 
other information required on the 
label to avoid adulteration or mis- 
branding under any provision of 
this Act is not prominently placed 
thereon in such a manner as to be 
easily seen and in such terms as to 
be readily intelligible to the pur- 
chasers and users of such articles 
under customary conditions of pur- 
chase and use. 

(g) If it purports to be or is 
represented as a food for which a 
definition and standard of identity 
have been prescribed by REGU- 
LATIONS as provided by sections 
303, 701, and 703, and (1) it fails 
to conform to such definition and 
standard, or (2) its label fails to 
bear the mame of the food pre- 
scribed in the definition and stand- 
ard, and if so required by such 
REGULATIONS when such defi- 
nition and standard permit optional 
ingredients other than spices, 
flavors, and coloring, the common 
names of such optional ingredients 
as are present in such food. 

(h) If it purports to be or is 
represented as a food for which a 
standard of quality has been pre- 
scribed by REGULATIONS as 
provided by sections 303, 701, and 
703, and (1) its label fails to bear 
a statement of its quality in such 
terms as the REGULATIONS 
specify, or (2) its quality falls be- 
low such standard. 
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(i) If it is not subject to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (g) of this 
section and its label fails to bear 
(1) the common or usual name 
of the food, if any there be, and 
(2) in case it is fabricated from 
two or more ingredients the com- 
mon or usual name of each such 
ingredient in order of predomi- 
nance by weight; except that spices, 
flavors, and colorings, other than 
those sold as such, may be desig- 
nated as spices, flavors, and color- 
ings without naming each: Pro- 
vided, That, to the extent that 
compliance with the requirements 
of subdivision (2) of this para- 
graph is impracticable because of 
normal variations in ingredients, 
or their quantities, usual to good 
manufacturing or packing practice, 
and exemptions as to packages of 
assorted food shall be established, 
and reasonable variations from the 
stated order of such ingredients 
shall be permitted by REGULA- 
TIONS promulgated by the Secre- 
tary: And provided further, That, 
exemption to compliance with the 
requirements of subdivision (2) of 
this paragraph is given to such 
foods where the common or usual 
name of each ingredient has been 
filed with the Secretary in accor- 
dance with REGULATIONS pro- 
mulgated by him. 

(j) If it purports to be or is 
represented for special dietary 
uses, such as be infants or invalids 
or for other special nutritional re- 
quirements, and its label fails to 
bear, if so required by REGULA- 
TIONS as provided by sections 
701 and 703 statements concerning 
its vitamin, mineral, and other 
dietary properties which fully in- 
form the purchaser as to its nutri- 
tional value. 

(k) The Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to promulgate REGULA- 
TIONS exempting from any label- 
ing or packaging requirement of 
this Act small open containers of 
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fresh natural foods and also food 
which is, in accordance with the 
practice of the trade, processed, 
labeled, or repacked in substantial 
quantities at establishments other 
than those where originally proc- 
essed or packed, on condition that 
such food is in conformity with 
the provisions of this Act upon re- 
moval from such processing, label- 
ing, or repacking establishment. 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS FOR 
Foop 


Sec. 303. For the effectuation of 
the purposes of this Act the Secre- 
tary is hereby authorized to pro- 
mulgate REGULATIONS, as pro- 
vided by sections 701 and 703, fix- 
ing and establishing for any food 
a definition and standard of iden- 
tity, and a reasonable standard of 
quality and fill of container: Pro- 
vided, That no standards of quality 
shall be established for fresh 
natural foods. 


TOLERANCES FOR Porsonous IN- 

GREDIENTS IN Foop AND CERTIFICA- 

TION OF COoAL-TAR COLORS FOR 
Foop 


Sec. 304. (a) If an added poi- 
sonous or added deleterious sub- 
stance in or on food is or may be 
injurious to health, the Secretary 
is hereby authorized to promulgate 
REGULATIONS, as provided by 
sections 701 and 703, prohibiting 
such added substance in or on any 
food, or establishing tolerances 
limiting the amount therein or 
thereon, for the protection of pub- 
lic health, taking into account the 
extent to which the use of such 
substance is required in the pro- 
duction of such food and the other 
ways in which the consumer may 
be affected by the same or other 
poisonous or deleterious substances. 

(b) The Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to promulgate REGULA- 
TIONS, as provided by sections 
701 and 703, for the certification 
of coal-tar colors which are harm- 
less and suitable for use in food. 


Permit Factories 


Sec. 305. (a) Wherever the Sec- 
retary finds that the distribution in 
interstate commerce of any class of 
food may, by reason of contamina- 
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tion with micro-organisms during 
the manufacture, processing, or 
packing thereof, be injurious to 
health, and such injurious nature 
cannot be adequately determined 
after such articles have entered 
interstate commerce, he is then, 
and in such case only, authorized 
to promulgate REGULATIONS, 
as provided by sections 701 and 
703, governing the conditions of 
manufacture, processing, or pack- 
ing for such temporary periods of 
time as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the public health, and requir- 
ing manufacturers, processors, and 
packers of such class of articles 
to hold permits conditioned on 
compliance with such regulations. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized 
to issue such permits for such peri- 
ods of time as he may by REGU- 
LATIONS prescribed and to make 
REGULATIONS governing the 
issuance and renewal thereof. The 
Secretary is authorized to suspend 
immediately upon notice any per- 
mit issued under authority of this 
section if it is found that any of 
the conditions of the permit have 
been violated. The Secretary shall 
reinstate the permit whenever, 
after hearing and an inspection of 
the establishment, it is found that 
adequate measure have been taken 
to comply with and maintain the 
conditions of the original permit. 

(c) Any officer or employee duly 
designated by the Secretary shall 
have access to any factory or es- 
tablishment, the operator of which 
holds a permit from the Secretary, 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not the conditions of 
the permit are being complied 
with, and denial of access for such 
inspection shall be ground for sus- 
pension of the permit until such 
access is freely given by the 
operator. 

CHAPTER IV 
ADULTERATED DruGs 

Sec. 401. A drug shall be deemed 
to be adulterated— 

(a) If it is dangerous to health 
under the conditions of use pre- 
scribed in the labeling or advertis- 
ing thereof. 

(b) If its name is the same as 
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Agencies and ANA’ ers would all agree The RULE of THREE: 
on recommendations that specified the CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
Rule of Three as the answer to maxi- The daily Journal has the 

ny largest daily circulation inthe 
mum advertising results. And perplexed Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
a . . 32% more city circulation 
space-buyers would give a standing vote than any otherPortland daily 


of thanks. It’s an ambitious goal, we’ll 
goal, ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


~~ admit. It must be, because only five The daily Journal leads in 
= ‘ : ¢ retail linage, general linage, 
~ other newspapers in all the country, in 4} total paid linage. 

Cities of 300,000 or larger, have joined LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
that coveted line. in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE J OURNAL Portland, Ore. 
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or simulates a name recognized in 
an official compendium, or if it 
purports to be a drug the name 
of which is so recognized, and it 
(1) fails to meet the definition 
and description set forth therein, 
or (2) differs from the standard 
of strength, quality, or purity as 
determined by the tests or methods 
of assay set forth therein; except 
that whenever tests or methods of 
assay have not been prescribed 
therein, or such tests or methods 
of assay as are prescribed are in- 
sufficient, for determining whether 
or not such drug complies with 
such standard, the Secretary is 
hereby authorized to bring such 
fact to the attention of the ap- 
propriate body charged with the 
revision of such compendium and 
if such body fails within a reason- 
able time to prescribe tests or 
methods of assay which are suffi- 
cient, then the Secretary may pre- 
scribe for the purposes of this Act 
such tests or methods of assay by 
REGULATIONS as provided by 
sections 70la and 703. No drug 
shall be deemed to be adulterated 
under this paragraph because it 
differs from the standards of 
strength, quality, or purity there- 
for set forth in an official compen- 
dium, if its label bears in juxta- 
position with the name of the drug 
a statement indicating wherein its 
strength, quality, and purity, as de- 
termined by the tests or methods 
of assay applicable under this 
paragraph, differ from the stand- 
ards therefor set forth in such 
compendium. Whenever a drug is 
recognized in both the United 
States Pharmacopoeia and the 
Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia of 
the United States it shall be sub- 
ject to the requirements of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia un- 
less it is labeled and offered for 
sale as a homeopathic drug, in 
which case it shall be subject to the 
provisions of the Homoeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States and not to those of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia. 
(c) If it is not subject to the 
provisions of paragraph (b) of 
this section and its identity or 
strength differs from, or its purity 
or quality falls below, that which it 
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purports or is represented to 
possess. 

(d) If any substance has been 
(1) mixed or packed therewith so 
as to reduce its quality or strength 
or (2) substituted wholly or in 
part therefor. 


MISBRANDED Drucs 


Sec. 402. A drug shall be deemed 
to be misbranded— 

(a) If its labeling is false or 
misleading in any particular. Any 
representation concerning any effect 
of a drug shall be deemed to he 
false under this paragraph if in 
every particular such representa- 
tion is not sustained by demon- 
strable scientific facts or substan- 
tial medical opinion. 

(b) If in package form it fails 
to bear a label containing: (1) 
The name and place of business 
of the manufacturer, packer, seller, 
or distributor; and (2) an accurate 
statement of the quantity of the 
contents in terms of weight, mea- 
sure,- or numerical count: Pro- 
vided, That under subdivison (2) 
of this paragraph reasonable varia- 
tions shall be permitted, and ex- 
emptions as to small packages shall 
be established, by REGULA- 
TIONS prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. 

(c) If any word, statement, or 
other information required on the 
label to avoid adulteration or mis- 
branding under any provision of 
this Act is not prominently placed 
thereon in such a manner as to be 
easily seen and in such terms as to 
be readily intelligible to the pur- 
chasers and users of such articles 
under customary conditions of pur- 
chase and use. 

(d) If it is for internal use by 
man and contains any quantity of 
any of the following narcotic or 
hypnotic substances: Alpha eucaine, 
barbital, beta eucaine, bromal, can- 
nabin, carbromal, chloral, coca, 
cocaine, codeine, heroin, marihuana, 
morphine, opium, paraldehyde, pey- 
ote, sulphonmathane, or any nar- 
cotic, or hypnotic substance chemi- 
cally derived therefrom, or any 
other narcotic or h ic substance 
which has been designated as habit 
forming by regulations as provided 
by sections 701 and 703, and its 
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label fails to bear the name and 
quantity or proportion of such sub- 
stance or derivative and in juxta- 
position therewith the statement 
“Warning—May be habit form- 


in 

‘ If it is not designated solely 
by a name recognized in an official 
compendium and its label fails to 
bear (1) a common or usual name 
of he drug, if such there be; and 
(2) in case it is fabricated ‘from 
two or more ingredients the names 
and quantity or proportion of each 
active ingredient: Provided, That 
exemption to compliancy with sub- 
division (2) of this paragraph is 
given in such cases where the name, 
and quantity, and proportion of 
each active ingredient is filed with 
the Secretary in accordance with 
REGULATIONS promulgated by 
him. 

({) If its labeling fails to bear 
plainly and conspicuously (1) com- 
plete and explicit directions for 
use, and (2) such warnings in such 
manner and form as may be pre- 
scribed by REGULATIONS, as 
provided by sections 701 and 703, 
against use in such pathological 
conditions or by children where its 
use is contraindicated and may be 
dangerous to health, or against un- 
safe dosage or methods or duration 
of administration or application: 
Provided, That where any require- 
ment of subdivision (1) of this 
paragraph, as applied to any drug, 
is not necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public health, the Sec- 
retary shall promulgate REGULA- 
TIONS, as provided by sections 
701 and 703, exempting such drug 
from such requirement. 

(g) If its name is the same as, 
or simulates, a name recognized in 
an official compendium and it is not 
packaged and labeled as prescribed 
therein. Whenever a drug is recog- 
nized in both the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and the Homoeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States it shall be subjected to the 
requirements of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia with respect to 
packaging and labeling unless it is 
labeled and offered for sale as a 
homeopathic drug, in which case it 
shall be subject to the provisions 
of the Homoeopathic Pharmaco- 
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poeia of the United States, and not 
to those of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. 

(h) If it has been designated by 
REGULATIONS, as provided by 
sections 701 and 703, as a drug 
liable to deterioration, and is not 
packaged in such form or manner, 
or its label fails to bear a state- 
ment of such precautions, as such 
REGULATIONS require for the 
protection of public health. No 
such regulation shall be established 
for any drug recognized in an of- 
ficial compendium until the Secre- 
tary shall have informed the ap- 
propriate body charged with the 
revision of such compendium of 
the need for such packaging or 
labeling requirements and_ such 
body shall have failed within a 
reasonable time to prescribe such 
requirements. 

(i) (1) If its container is so 
made, formed or filled as to mis- 
lead the purchaser; or (2) if it is 
an imitation of another drug; or 
(3) if it is offered for sale under 
the name of another drug. 

(j) If it purports to be or is rep- 
resented as a germicide, bacteri- 
cide, disinfectant, or antiseptic for 
any use on or within the body and 
its labeling fails to bear a plain and 
conspicuous statement of such use, 
including the strength or dilution, 
manner, and duration of application, 
and when tested by a _ standard 
method, it does not have the germi- 
cidal effect within the duration so 
prescribed of a one to eighty dilu- 
tion of phenol used by a standard 
testing method for ten minutes at 
thirty-seven degrees centigrade. All 
testing methods for the purposes 
of this paragraph shall be pre- 
scribed by REGULATIONS as 
provided by sections 701 and 703: 
Provided, That no drug shall be 
deemed to be misbranded under 
this paragraph by reason of failure 
of its labeling to bear a statement 
of any advertised use if such ad- 
vertising is disseminated only to 
members of the medical and phar- 
maceutical professions, or appears 
only in scientific publications of 
these professions. 

(k) If it purports to be or is 
represented as an inhibitory anti- 
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septic for any use as a wet dress- 
ing, Ointment, dusting powder, or 
such other use as involves pro- 
longed contact with the body, and 
its labeling fails to bear a plain 
and conspicuous statement of such 
use, including strength or dilution 
and manner of application, and 
when tested by a standard method, 
it fails to prevent the growth of 
micro-organisms within the entire 
time of such duration. All testing 
methods for the purposes of this 
paragraph shall be prescribed bv 
REGULATIONS as provided by 
sections 701 and 703: Provided, 
That no drug shall be deemed to 
be misbranded under this para- 
graph by reason of failure of its 
labeling to bear a statement of any 
advertised use if such advertising 
is disseminated only to members 
of the medical and pharmaceutical 
profession, or appears only in 
scientific publications of these pro- 
fessions. 

(1) The Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to promulgate REGULA- 
TIONS exempting from any label- 


ing or packaging requirement of 
this Act drugs which are, in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the 
trade, processed, labeled, or re- 
packed in substantial quantities at 


establishments other than those 
where originally processed or 
packed, on condition that such 
drugs are in conformity with the 
provisions of this Act upon re- 
moval from such processing, label- 
ing, or repacking establishment. 


CHAPTER V 


ADULTERATED COSMETICS 


Sec. 501. A cosmetic shall be 
deemed to be adulterated— 


(a) If it bears or contains any 
poisonous or deleterious substance 
which may render it injurious to 
the user under the conditions of 
use prescribed in the labeling 
thereof, or under such conditions 
of use as are customary or usual. 

(b) If it bears or contains any 
poisonous or deleterious substance 
prohibited, or in excess of the 
limits of tolerance prescribed, by 
REGULATIONS as provided by 
sections 503, 701, and 703. 
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MISBRANDED COSMETICS 


Sec. 502. A cosmetic shall be 
deemed to be misbranded— 


(a) If its labeling is false or mis- 
leading in any particular. 

(b) If in package form it fails to 
bear a label containing: (1) The 
name and place of business of the 
manufacturer, packer, seller, or 
distributor; and (2) an accurate 
statement of the quantity of the 
contents in terms of weight, mea- 
sure, or numerical count: Pro- 
vided, That under subdivision (2) 
of this paragraph reasonable varia- 
tions shall be permitted, and ex- 
emptions as to small packages shall 
be established, by REGULA- 
TIONS prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. 

(c) If any word, statement, or 
other information required on the 
label to avoid adulteration or mis- 
brafiding under any provision of 
this Act is not prominently placed 
thereon in such a manner as to be 
easily seen and in such terms as to 
be readily intelligible to the pur- 
chasers and users of such articles 
under customary conditions of pur- 
chase and use, the Secretary is 
hereby authorized to promulgate 
REGULATIONS exempting from 
any labeling or packaging require- 
ment of this Act cosmetics which 
are, in accordance with the practice 
of the trade, processed, labeled, or 
repacked in substantial quantities 
at establishments other than those 
where originally processed or 
packed, on condition that such cos- 
metics are in conformity with the 
provisions of this Act upon re- 
moval from such processing, label- 
ing, or repacking establishment. 


TOLERANCES FoR Poisonous INGRE- 
DIENTS IN COSMETICS 


Sec. 503 (a) If a poisonous or 
deleterious substance in cosmetics 
is or may be injurious to health, 
the Secretary is hereby authorized 
to promulgate REGULATIONS, 
as provided by sections 701 and 
703, prohibiting such substance in 
or on any cosmetic, or establishing 
tolerances limiting the amount 
therein or thereon, for the protec- 
tion of public health, taking into 
account the extent to which the use 
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of such substance is required in the 
production of such cosmetics and 
the other ways in which the con- 
sumer may be affected by: the same 
or other poisonous or deleterious 
substances. 


CHAPTER VI 
FALSE ADVERTISEMENT 


Sec. 601. (a) An advertisement 
of a food, drug, or cosmetic shall 
be deemed to be false if it is false 
or misleading in any particular 
relevant to the purposes of this Act 
regarding such food, drug, or cos- 
metic. Any representation concern- 
ing any effect of a drug shall be 
deemed to be false under this para- 
graph if im every particular such 
representation is not sustained by 
demonstrable scientific facts or 
substantial medical opinion. 

(b) It shall be unlawful to adver- 
tise for sale in interstate commerce 
a drug represented to have any 
therapeutic effect in the treatment 
of cancer, tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
eases, heart and vascular diseases, 
as well as any other disease which 


may be added to this list by the 
regulations as provided by sections 


701 and 703; except that no 
advertisement not in violation of 
paragraph (a) of this section shall 
be deemed to be false under this 
paragraph if it is disseminated only 
to members of the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions or ap- 
pears only in the scientific peri- 
odicals of these professions, or if it 
is disseminated only for the purpose 
of public health education by per- 
sons not commercially interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the sale of 
such drugs. 


CHAPTER VII 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE Provi- 
sions. Power To MAKE REGULA- 
TIONS 


Sec. 701. (a) The authority to 
make REGULATIONS for the 
eficient enforcement of this Act, 
except as otherwise provided in 
this section, is hereby vested in the 
Secretary. 

(b) The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall jointly prescribe regula- 
tions for the efacient enforcement 
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of the provisions of section 714. 
Such REGULATIONS shall be 
promulgated in such manner and 
take effect at such time as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall deter- 
mine. 

(c) Hearings authorized or re- 
quired by this Act shall be con- 
ducted by the Secretary or such 
officer or employee as he may desig- 
hate for the purpose. 


Court Review oF REGULATIONS 


Sec. 702. The district courts of 
the United States are hereby vested 
with jurisdiction, on complaint of 
any interested person, to restrain 
by injunction, temporary or perma- 
nent, the enforcement by any of- 
ficer, representative, or employee 
of the Department of Agriculture 
of any regulation promulgated as 
provided in sections 701 and 703 if 
it is shown that the regulation is 
unreasonable, arbitrary, or capri- 
cious, or not in accordance with 
law, and that the petitioner will 
suffer substantial damage by reason 
of its enforcement: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to abridge the right of any 
person against whom a criminal 
prosecution or suit for injunction 
shall have been brought under this 
Act, or who shall intervene as 
claimant in any proceeding of libel 
for condemnation to plead that the 
regulation whose violation is al- 
leged as the ground for such 
prosecution, suit, or libel is invalid 
on any of the grounds set forth 
above. 


Pusitic HEALTH AND Foop 
STANDARDS COMMITTEES 


Sec. 703. (a) To aid and advise 
the Secretary in promulgating 
regulations for the protection of 
public health, as contemplated by 
section 301, paragraphs (a) and 
(d); section 401, paragraph (b) ; 
section 501, paragraph (b); sec- 
tion 302, paragraph (j); section 
402, paragraphs (d), (f), (h), 
(j), and (k); sections 304, 305, 
503, and section 601, paragraph 
(b), a Committee on Public Health 
is hereby provided which shall con- 
sist of five members designated by 
the President with a view to their 
distinguished scientific attainment 
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and interest in public health and 
without regard to their political 
affiliation. 

(b) To aid and advise the Secre- 
tary in the promulgation of regu- 
lations with respect to food, as 
contemplated by section 302, para- 
graphs (c), (g), and (h); and 
section 303, a Committee on Food 
Standards is hereby provided which 
shall consist of seven members, 
three of whom shall be selected 
from the public, two from the 
food-producing,—processing,—man- 
ufacturing and—distributing indus- 
try, and two from the Food and 
Drug Administration. The mem- 
bers selected from the public and 
the food industry shall be appointed 
by the President without regard to 
political affiliation, and the mem- 
bers from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration shall be designated by 
the Secretary. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary 
deems that any regulation contem- 
plated by the provisions of this Act 
enumerated in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this section should be es- 
tablished, he shall so advise the 
appropriate committee. With the 
approval of a majority of its 
members, the committee shall rec- 
ommend to the Secretary a pro- 
posed regulation, and the Secre- 
tary shall give notice of the pro- 
posal and of the time and place 
of a public hearing to be held 
thereon not less than thirty days 
after the date of such notice. After 
such hearing the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make findings of fact 
and to formulate and promulgate 
such regulation, but no such regu- 
lation, shall be promulgated with- 
out the approval of a majority of 
the members of the committee. 
The regulation so promulgated shall 
become effective on a date fixed by 
the Secretary, which date shall not 
be prior to ninety days after its 
promulgation, and may be amended 
or repealed in the same manner as 
is provided for its adoption: Pro- 
vided, That regulations setting up 
exemptions pursuant to section 402, 
pa ph (f), may be promul- 
gated without notice or hearing and 
shall become effective at such time 
as the Secretary determines. 

(d) If any regulation promul- 
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gated by the Secretary under sec. 
tion 301, paragraphs (a) and 
(d) ; section 501, paragraph (b); 
section 402, paragraphs (j) and 
(k); and sections 304 and 503, is 
declared invalid in any court pro- 
ceeding, the Secretary may promul- 
gate in substitution therefor a 
temporary REGULATION con- 
sistent with such decision. Such 
temporary regulation may be pro- 
mulgated without notice or hearing 
and shall become effective at and 
for such time as the Secretary 
designates, but in no event longer 
than 180 days from the effective 
date thereof. On or before the 
promulgation of such temporary 
regulation the Secretary shall in- 
stitute proceedings, as provided in 
paragraph (c) of this section, for 
the establishment of a new regula- 
tion. 

(e) The term of office of mem- 
bers of the committees provided by 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of this 
section, other than members from 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
shall be five years; except that an 
appointment to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring before the expiration of a term 
shall be for the remainder of that 
term, and of the appointments first 
made to each committee after ap- 
proval of this Act, one shall be for 
one year, one for two years, one 
for three years, and one for four 
years, as shall be designated by the 
President in their respective ap- 
pointments. The President shall 
designate the chairmen of the com- 
mittees. No person who is a mem- 
ber of the Department of Agricul- 
ture or who has a financial interest 
in the manufacture, advertising, or 
sale of any food, drug, or cosmetic 
shall be eligible to serve on the 
Committee on Public Health, or 
as a member from the public on the 
Committee on Food Standards. 

(f) Each committee shall con- 
vene at the call of its chairman at 
such time and place as he may 
designate, but action by either com- 
mittee under this section may be 
taken by the members thereof act- 
ing individually without convening 
in meeting. In each case in which 
approval by either committee of a 
regulation is required under this 
section, the Secretary shall transmit 
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“When I want an authorized dealer 


I lok in the Classified Telephone Book 


Recent surveys show that more 
than 85% ofalltelephone subscribers 
use the classified directory when 
they want buying information. 


Prominent manufacturers, in 
many different industries, recog- 
nize this wide consumer usage as 
a real sales power. They use the 
classified telephone book to direct 
prospects to authorized dealers. 


The manufacturers list their 
trade marks in classified directories; 
authorized dealers list their names 
below. Thus consumers are quickly 
directed to the nearest retail outlet. 


“Where to Buy It” Service gets 
results. Dealers and 
manufacturers report 
that it increases sales 

.. checks substitution. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
MANUFACTURERS USING 
“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


Automobiles: Buick, Cadiliac- 
LaSalle, Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, 
Oldsmobile, 


Batteries: Exide, Globe, Nao- 
tional, Witlard. 


Brakes: Lockheed. 

Brake Linings: Multibestos. 
Glass—Safety: Dupiate, t-O-F. 
Tires: Goodrich, Goodyear. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO 
Trade Mark Service Division 
195 Breadwoy 3M W. Washington St. 
New York Chicage 
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to each member of such committee 
a transcript of the record of the 
public hearing held by him. Mem- 
bers of the committee shall be given 
due notice of, and may sit with the 
Secretary or his representatives at, 
all such public hearings relating to 
the functions of their respective 
committees. Each committee on its 
own motion or at the request of 
the Secretary may advise him of 
its views on any questfon concern- 
ing the enforcement of this Act. 


Apvisory COMMITTEES FROM 
INDUSTRIES 


Sec. 704. For the purposes of 
consultation in formulating general 
administrative policies for the en- 
forcement of this Act, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to appoint an ad- 
visory committee from each of the 
following groups: The food indus- 
try, the drug industry, the cosmetic 
industry, disseminators of adver- 
tising, the public. To aid in secur- 
ing compliance with the require- 
ments of this Act, the Secretary is 
further authorized to accept plans 
for such self-regulation of adver- 
tising practices as tend to effectuate 
the purposes of this Act, when pre- 
sented by associations or groups 
representative of their industries. 
Provided, That -nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed as re- 
stricting the responsibilities and 
powers conferred upon the Secre- 
tary by this Act, and no plans shall 
be accepted which are designed to 
promote monopolies or eliminate 
or oppress legitimate enterprise. 


EXAMINATIONS AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 


Sec. 705. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to conduct examinations 
and investigations for the purposes 
of this Act through officers and 
employees of the Department of 
Agriculture or through any health, 
food, or drug officer or employee 
of any State, Territory, or political 
subdivision thereof, duly commis- 
sioned by the Secretary. 

Recorps OF INTERSTATE SHIPMENT 

Sec. 706. For the purpose of en- 
forcing the provisions of this Act, 


carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and persons receiving food, 
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drugs, or cosmetics in interstate 
commerce, shall, upon the request 
of an officer or employee duly 
designated by the Secretary, permit 
such officer or employee to have 
access to and to copy all records 
showing the movement in interstate 
commerce of any food, drug, or 
cosmetic, and the quantity, shipper, 
and consignee thereof; and it shall 
be unlawful for any "such carrier 
or person to fail to permit such 
access to and copying of any such 
record so requested when such re- 
quest is accompanied by a definite 
statement in writing specifying the 
nature or kind of food, drug, or 
cosmetic to which such request re- 
lates: Provided, That evidence ob- 
tained under this section shall not 
be used in a criminal prosecution 
of the person from whom obtained: 
Provided further, That carriers 
shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act by reason of 
their receipt, carriage, or delivery 
of food, drugs, cosmetics or ad- 
vertising matter in the usual course 
of business as carriers. 


Factory INSPECTION 


Sec. 707. (a) In order adequately 
to regulate interstate commerce in 
food, drugs, and cosmetics, and en- 
force the provisions of this Act, 
officers or employees duly desig- 
nated by the Secretary, after first 
making reasonable request and ob- 
taining permission of the owner, 
operator, or custodian thereof, are 
authorized (1) to enter any fac- 
tory, warehouse, or establishment 
in which food, drugs, or cosmet- 
ics are manufactured, processed, 
packed, or held for shipment in 
interstate commerce or are held 
after such shipment, or to enter any 
vehicle being used to transport 
such food, drugs, or cosmetics, in 
interstate commerce; and (2) to 
inspect such factory, warehouse, 
establishment, or vehicle and all 
equipment, finished and unfinished 
materials, containers, and _ labels 
there used or stored. ; 

(b) The several district courts oi 
the United States are hereby vested 
with jurisdiction to restrain by in- 
junction, temporary or permanent, 

shipment in interstate commerce 
or delivery after soanipt in inter- 
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state commerce of any food, drug, 
or cosmetic from or by any fac- 
tory, warehouse, establishment, or 
vehicle, designated in paragraph 
(a) of this section if the owner, 
operator, or custodian thereof has, 
after reasonable request, denied per- 
mission to Officers or employees 
duly designated by the Secretary 
so to enter and inspect such fac- 
tory, warehouse, establishment, or 
vehicle and equipment, finished and 
unfinished materials, containers, and 
labels there used or stored. When- 
ever such permission is granted, 
the injunction issued pursuant to 
this paragraph shall be dissolved, 
or may be continued in force sub- 
ject to such conditions governing 
the inspection as the court may 
order. Violation of any injunction 
issued pursuant to this paragraph 
may be summarily tried and pun- 
ished by the court as a contempt. 
Such contempt proceedings may be 
instituted by order of the court 
or by the filing of an information 
by the United States attorney. 


ProHIBITED ACTS AND PENALTIES 


Sec. 708. (a) The following Acts 
are hereby prohibited : 

(1) The introduction into inter- 
state commerce of any food, drug, 
or cosmetic that is adulterated or 
misbranded. 

(2) The adulteration or mis- 
branding of any food, drug, or cos- 
metic in interstate commerce. 

(3) The receipt in interstate 
commerce of any food, drug, or 
cosmetic that is adulterated or mis- 
branded, and the delivery or prof- 
fered delivery thereof in the origi- 
nal unbroken package for pay or 
otherwise. 

(4) The dissemination of any 
false advertisement by radio broad- 
cast, United States mails, or in in- 
terstate commerce for the purpose 
of inducing, directly or indirectly, 
the purchase of food, drugs, or 
cosmetics, 

(5) The dissemination of a false 
advertisement by any means for the 
purpose of inducing, directly or in- 
directly, the purchase of food, 
drugs, or cosmetics in interstate 
commerce. 

(6) The introduction into inter- 
state commerce of any food, drug, 
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or cosmetic if the manufacturer, 
processor, or packer does not hold 
an unsuspended valid permit when 
so required by regulations under 
section 305. 

(7) The refusal to permit access 
to or copying of any record as re- 
quired by section 706. 

(b) Any person who violates or 
causes to be violated any of the 
provisions of paragraph (a) of this 
section shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall on conviction 
thereof be subject to imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000, or both such imprison- 
ment and fine; and for a second or 
subsequent offense imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $3,000, or both such imprison- 
ment and fine. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion, in case of a willful offense 
the penalty shall be imprisonment 
for not more than three years, or 
a fine of not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $10,000, or both such 
imprisonment and fine. 

(d) No publisher, radio-broad- 
cast licensee, or other agency or 
medium for the dissemination of 
advertising shall be deemed to have 
violated the provisions of para- 
graphs (b) or (c) of this section 
by reason of the dissemination of 
any false advertisement, but the 
liability shall rest upon the manu- 
facturer, packer, distributor, or 
seller who caused the dissemination 
of such advertisement. Any pub- 
lisher, radio-broadcast licensee, or 
other agency or medium for the 
dissemination of advertising, who, 
on reasonable request of an officer 
or employee duly designated by the 
Secretary, willfully refuses to fur- 
nish the name and post-office ad- 
dress of the person who caused him 
to disseminate any advertisement ; 
(or who disseminates any false ad- 
vertisement where the dissemination 
thereof has been caused by a per- 
son residing in a foreign country, 
and does not establish a guarantee 
or undertaking signed by a manu- 
facturer, packer, distributor, or 
seller of the article advertised, re- 
siding in the United States, to the 
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effect that such person assumes full 
responsibility for any violation of 
this Act incurred by the dissemina- 
tion of such advertisement) shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall on conviction thereof be sub- 
ject to the penalties prescribed in 
paragraph (c) of this section. 

(e) No dealer shall be prose- 
cuted under paragraph (b) of this 
section (1) for having received in 
interstate commerce an article and 
in good faith sold it (as received) 
unless he refuses to furnish on 
request of an officer or employee 
duly designated by the Secretary 
the name and address of the person 
from whom he purchased or re- 
ceived such article and all docu- 
ments pertaining to the delivery of 
the article to him, or (2) if he es- 
tablishes a guaranty or undertaking 
signed by the person residing in 
the United States from whom he 
received in good faith the article 
of food, drug, or cosmetic, or the 
advertising copy therefor, to the 
effect that such person assumes 
full responsibility for any viola- 
tion of this Act, designating it, 
which may be incurred by the in- 
troduction of such article into in- 
terstate commerce or by the dis- 
semination of such advertising. To 
afford protection, such guaranty or 
undertaking shall contain the name 
and address of the person furnish- 
ing such guaranty or undertaking, 
and such person shall be amenable 
to the prosecution and penalties 
which would attach in due course 
to the dealer under the provisions 
of this Act. No retail dealer shall 
be prosecuted under this section for 
the dissemination, in good faith, 
other than by radio broadcast, of 
any advertisement offering for sale 
at his place of business any article 
which is not distributed or sold in 
interstate commerce. 

(f) Any person who forges, 
counterfeits, simulates, or falsely 
represents, or without proper au- 
thority uses any mark, stamp, tag, 
label, or other identification device 
(authorized or) required by regu- 
lations promulgated under the pro- 
visions of section 305, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
on conviction thereof be subject 
to imprisonment for not more than 
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one year, or a fine of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $5,000, o 
both such imprisonment and fine 

(g) Any person who uses to his 
own advantage or reveals, other 
than to the Secretary or his officers 
or employees, or to the courts when 
relevant in the trial of any case 
under this Act, any information ac. 
quired under authority of sections 
305 or 767, concerning any method 
or process which is entitled to pro- 
tection in equity as a trade secret, 
shall be guilty of a felony, and 
shall on conviction thereof be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for not more 
than two years or a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or both such im- 
prisonment and fine. 


LIABILITY OF CORPORATIONS AND 
THEIR OFFICERS 


Sec. 709. (a) When construing 
and enforcing the provisions of this 
Act, the act, omission, or failure 
of any officer, employee, or agent 
acting for or employed by any per- 
son, within the scope of his em- 
ployment or office, shall in every 
case be deemed to be the act, omis- 
sion, or failure of such person, as 
well as that of the officer, em- 
ployee, or agent. 

(b) Whenever a corporation or 
association violates any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, such violation 
shall also be deemed to be a viola- 
tion by the individual directors, of- 
ficers, or agents of such corpora- 
tion or association who personally 
ordered, or did any of the acts con- 
stituting, in whole or in part, such 
violation. 


INSTITUTION OF CRIMINAL 
PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 710. The Secretary shall, 
before reporting any violation of 
this Act to any United States at- 
torney for institution of criminal 
proceedings thereunder, afford due 
notice and opportunity for hearing 
to interested persons in accordance 
with such REGULATIONS as the 
arty! shall prescribe. 

(b) e report of the Secretary 
to the United States attorney for 
the institution of criminal proceed- 
ings under this Act shall be ac- 
companied by findings of the ap- 
propriate officers and employees, 
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" | 
Over i Million 
proves the Change 

in Baltimore 


The News-Post’s gain of over three and 
one-half million lines in 1934 is positive 
proof of an important fact . . . advertis- 
ers now recognize the News-Post as Balti- 
more’s DECISIVE newspaper . . . and 
have increased every major classification 
of display linage accordingly. Now there 
is ONE great paper read in four out of 
every five homes in the A. B. C, city zone 
. . - 81% of all families . . . 193,600 
DAILY .. . the largest circulation ever 
attained AND MAINTAINED in Balti- 
more. . . gains in the city, gains in the 
suburbs, gains in the country... and 
constantly increasing. Equally impres- 
sive is the Baltimore Sunday American’s 
circulation of 219,235, largest in all of 
the South . . . and its advertising gain 
of over six hundred thousand. Things 
have CHANGED in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE 


NEWS: POST 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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duly authenticated under their oaths. 
Nothing. in this Act shall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary 
to report for prosecution or for 
the institution of libel or injunc- 
tion proceedings minor violations 
ofthis Act whenever he believes 
that the purposes of the Act can 
best be accomplished by a suitable 
notice or warning. 


SEIZURE 


Sec. 711. (a) Any food, drug, 
or cosmetic in interstate commerce 
that is adulterated or misbranded 
or that has been manufactured, 
processed, or packed in a factory 
or establishment, the operator of 
which did not, at the time of man- 
ufacture, processing, or packing, 
hold an unsuspended valid permit, 
if so required by regulations under 
section 305, shall be liable to be 
proceeded against while in inter- 
state commerce or at any time 
thereafter on libel of information 
and condemned in any district court 
of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which the article is 
found. The article shall be liable 
to seizure (1) by process pursuant 
to the libel, or (2) if a chief of sta- 
tion or other officer of the Food 
and Drug Administration, duly des- 
ignated by the Secretary, has prob- 
able cause to believe that the article 
is so adulterated as to be immi- 
nently dangerous to health, then, 
and in such case only, by order of 
such officer, issued under his oath 
of office, particularly describing the 
article to be seized, the place where 
located, and the officer or employee 
to make the seizure. In case of 
seizure pursuant to any such order, 
the jurisdiction of the court shall 
attach upon such seizure. Any ar- 
ticle: seized pursuant to any such 
order’ shall thereupon be promptly 
placed in the custody of the court 
and a libel of information shall be 
promptly filed‘ for condemnation 
thereof; and if the court before 
which the condemnation proceed- 
ings are had shall find that there 
was probable cause for such seiz- 
ure, it shall issue a certificate of 
probable ‘cause. 

(b) If, in any proceeding against 
any officer or employee by reason 
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of a seizure pursuant to paragraph 
(a), subdivision (2), of this sec- 
tion, the court shall find that there 
was probable cause for the seizure, 
or if a certificate of probable cause 
has been isued in the condemnation 
proceedings, then, in the event of 
a judgment against such officer or 
employee, thé amount thereof shall, 
upon final judgment, be paid out 
of appropriations made for the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

(c) The court shall, by order at 
any time before trial, allow any 
party to a condemnation proceeding 
to obtain a representative sample 
of the article seized. 

(d) Any food, drug, or cosmetic 
condemned under this section shall, 
after entry of the decree, be dis- 
posed of by destruction or sale as 
the court may, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, direct 
and the proceeds thereof, if sold, 
less the legal costs and charges, 
shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States; but such article 
shall not be sold under such decree 
contrary to the provisions of this 
Act or the laws of the jurisdiction 
in which sold: Provided, That 
after entry of the decree and upon 
the payment of the costs of such 
proceedings and the execution of 
a good and sufficient bond condi- 
tioned that such article shall not 
be sold or disposed of contrary to 
the provisions of this Act or the 
laws of any State or Territory, the 
court may *by order direct that 
such article be delivered to the 
owner thereof to be destroyed or 
brought into compliance with the 
provisions of this Act under the 
supervision of an officer or em- 
ployee duly designated by the Sec- 
retary, and the expenses of such 
supervision shall be paid by the 
party obtaining release of the 
article under bond: Any article 
condemned by reason of the man- 
ufacturer, processor, or packer not 
holding an unsuspended valid per- 
mit when so uired by regula- 
tions under section 305 shall be 
disposed of by destruction. 

(e) The proceedings in cases 
under this section shall conform, as 
nearly as may be, to the proceed- 
ings in admiralty; except that 
either party may demand trial by 
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jury of any issue of fact joined in 
any such case, 

(f{) When a decree of condem- 
nation is entered against the article, 
court costs and fees, and storage 
and other proper expenses, shall 
be awarded against the person, if 
any, intervening as claimant of the 
article. 


(g) To avoid multiplicity of libel 
for condemnation proceedings with- 
out impairing the protection of the 
public or the opportunity for the 
prompt trial on the merits of al- 
leged violations, the district courts 
of the United States are hereby 
vested with jurisdiction to restrain 
by injunction, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, the institution of more than 
three seizure actions under this sec- 
tion against any article if (1) the 
alleged violation is one of mis- 
branding only, (2) all current ship- 
ments of the article alleged to be 
misbranded bear the same labeling, 
(3) such alleged misbranding does 
not involve danger to health or 
gross deception, and (4) such mis- 
branding has not been the basis 
of a prior judgment in favor of 
the United States in any criminal 
prosecutions or libel for condem- 
nation proceeding under this Act. 
Upon motion by claimant of any 
article seized under this section, the 
court may order the dismissal of 
the libel for condemnation thereof 
if more than three seizure actions 
have previously been instituted 
against such article and such claim- 
ant would be entitled to injunctive 
relief as hereinbefore provided. 


(h) Any injunction issued pur- 
suant to paragraph (g) of this sec- 
tion shall be dissolved on motion of 
the United States attorney, (1) 
upon the presentation by him of a 
duly certified judgment of condem- 
nation in a seizure case against 
such article, or (2) at the expiration 
of the term of court next. ensuing 
after the term in which such injunc- 
tion issued, unless the complainant 
files with the court a duly i 
judgment rendered > a determi- 
nation of the issue of misbranding, 
and entered pursuant to this section 
after the issuance of such injunc- 
tion,.or evidence satisfactory to the 
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court of his inability to secure such 
determination. 
INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 712. (a) In order to avoid 
multiplicity of criminal prosecu- 
tions or li for condemnation 
proceedings, the district courts of 
the United States are hereby vested 
with jurisdiction to restrain by in- 
junction, temporary or permanent, 
any person from the repetitious: 

(1) Introduction into interstate 
commerce of any adulterated or 
misbranded food, drug, or cos- 
metic; or (2) dissemination of any 
false advertisement by radio broad- 
cast, United States mails, or in in- 
terstate commerce for the purpose 
of inducing, directly or indirectly, 
the purchase of food, drugs, or 
cosmetics ; or (3) dissemination of 
a false advertisement by any means 
for the purpose of inducing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the purchase 
of food, drugs, or cosmetics in 
interstate commerce. In such in- 
junction proceedings it shall not be 
necessary to show on the part of 
such person an intent to continue 
the offense. 

(b) Violation of any injunction 
issued pursuant to this section 
may be summarily tried and pun- 
ished by the court as a contempt. 
Such contempt proceedings may be 
instituted by order of the court or 
by the filing of an information by 
the United States attorney; and 
process of the court for the arrest 
of the violator may be served at 
any place in the United States or 
subject to its jurisdiction. 


Duties oF Untrep States 
ATTORNEY 


Sec. 713. It shall be the duty 
of each United States attorney to 
whom the Secretary reports any 
violation for institution of crim- 
inal, libel for condemnation, _ or 
other proceedings under this Act, 
or, to whom any health, food:-or 
drug officer of any State or Terri- 
tory, or political subdivision there- 
of, presents evidence satisfactory 
to. the United States attorney of 
any such violation, to cause appro- 
priate proceedings to be instituted 
in the proper courts of the United 
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States without delay. All suits in- 
stituted under this Act other than 
those pursuant to section 711, para- 
graph (g), and section 702 shall 

by and in the name of the 
United States. 


IMPORTS AND EXPorTS 


Sec. 714. (a) The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall deliver to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, upon his 
request, samples of food, drugs, 
and cosmetics which are being im- 
ported or offered for import into 
the United States, giving notice 
thereof to the owner or consignee, 
who may appear before the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and have the 
right to introduce testimony. If 
it appears from the examination of 
such samples or otherwise that (1) 
any false advertisement of such 
article has been disseminated in the 
United States by the importer or 
exporter thereof, or any person 
in privity with him, within three 
months prior to the date such ar- 
ticle is offered for import, or (2) 
such article has been manufactured, 
processed, or packed under insani- 
tary conditions, or (3) such article 
is forbidden or restricted in sale 
in the country in which it was pro- 
duced or from which it was ex- 
ported, or (4) such article is adul- 
terated or misbranded, then such 
article shall be refused admission. 

(b) The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall refuse delivery to the 
consignee and shall cause the de- 
struction of any such article re- 
fused admission, unless such article 
is exported by the consignee within 
three months from the date of no- 
tice of such refusal, under such 
regulations, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury 
may deliver to the consignee any 
such article pending examination 
and decision in the matter on exe- 
cution of a bond as liquidated 
damages for the amount of the 
full invoice value thereof together 
with the duty thereon, and on re- 
fusing for any cause to return such 
article or any part thereof to the 
custody of the Secretary of the 
Treasury when demanded for the 
purpose of excluding it from the 
country or for any other purpose, 
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such consignee shall forfeit the ful} 
amount of the bond as liquidated 
damages. 

(c) All charges for storage, cart- 
age, and labor on any article which 
is refused admission or delivery 
shall be paid by the owner or con- 
signee and in default of such pay- 
ment shall constitute a lien against 
any future importations made by 
such owner or consignee. 

(d) A food, drug, or cosmetic 
intended for export shall not be 
deemed to be adulterated or mis- 
branded under this Act if it (1) 
accords to the specifications of the 
foreign purchaser, (2) complies 
with the laws of the country to 
which it is intended for export, 
and (3) is labeled on the outside 
of the shipping package with the 
words “For Export.” But if such 
article is sold or offered for sale 
in domestic commerce, this para- 
graph shall not exempt it from any 
of the provisions of this Act. 


PuBLICITY 


Sec. 715. (a) The Secretary shall 
cause to be published from time to 
time reports summarizing all judg- 
ments, decrees, and court orders 
which have been rendered, includ- 
ing the nature of the charge and 
the disposition thereof. 

(b) The Secretary may also 
cause to be disseminated such in- 
formation regarding foad, drugs, 
or cosmetics as is necessary to pro- 
tect against danger to public health 
or fraud upon the consumer, but 
such information regarding any 
brand of food, drug, or cosmetic 
gained under section 302, para- 
graph (i), or section 402, para- 
graph (e) shall not be so dissemi- 
nated except in cases involving 
imminent danger to health or gross 
deception of the consumer: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prohibit the 
Secretary from collecting, report- 
ing, and illustrating the results of 
the investigations of his Depart- 
ment. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 716. If any provision of this 
Act is declared unconstitutional, or 
the applicability thereof to any 
person or circumstances is held in- 
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valid, the constitutionality of the 
remainder of the Act and the ap- 
plicability thereof to other persons 
and circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 


ErrectivE Date AND REPEALS 


Sec. 717. (a) This Act shall take 
effect twelve months after the date 
of approval. The Federal Food 
and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, as 
amended (U.S.C., title 21, secs. 
1-15), shall remain in force until 
such effective date, and, except as 
otherwise provided in this para- 
gtaph, is hereby repealed effective 
upon such date: Provided, That the 
provisions of section 701 and 703 
shall become effective on the ap- 
proval of this Act, and thereafter, 
the Secretary is authorized hereby to 
(1) conduct hearings and to pro- 
mulgate regulations which shall be- 
come effective on or after the 
effective date of this Act as the 
Secretary shall direct, and (2) 
designate prior to the effective date 
of this Act food having common 
or usual names and exempt such 
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food from the requirements of sub- 
division (2) of paragraph (i) of 
section 302 for a reasonable time 
to permit the formulation, promul- 
gation, and effective application of 
definitions and standards of iden- 
tity therefor as provided by sec- 
tions 303, 701 and 703: Provided 
further, That the Act of March 4 
1923 (U.S.C., title 21, sec. 6; 42 
Stat. 1500 ch. 268), defining butter 
and providing a standard therefor, 
and the Act of July 24, 1919 
(U.S.C., title 21, sec. 10; 41 Stat. 
271, ch. 26), defining wrapped 
meats as in package form shall 
remain in force and effect and be 
applicable to the provisions of this 
Act: And provided further, That 
amendment to the Food and Drugs 
Act, section 10a, approved July 22 
1934 shall remain in force and ef- 
fect and be applicable to the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(b) The provisions of this Act 
shall not be held to modify or re- 
peal any of the existing laws of the 
United States except as provided 
by paragraph (a) of this section. 


Comments on S.5 
By James F. Hoge 


Chief Counsel, The Proprietary Association 


THE bill represents a re-arrange- 
ment of the sections of last 
year’s S.2800, Calendar No. 520, 
with a few deletions and numerous 
additions. The structure of the 
bill:so far as form and language 
are concerned is quite the same as 
last year’s bill. 

S.2800 following the principle of 
$.1944 (the Tugwell Bill), of 
which it was a revision, reposed 
considerable. authoritv. in the Sec- 
retary to exercised through 
regulations. While this bill does 
not carry the provisions for regu- 
lation to the extent that S.1944 did, 
it does enlarge that authority over 
the provisions of S . 

Some of the changes in the pro- 
visions of S.5 over S.2800 include: 

A drug is made liable to a 
charge of adulteration, and conse- 
quently, to multiple. seizures, on ac- 


count of the advertising thereof. 
Section 401(a) reads: 


A drug shall be deemed to be 
adulterated if it is dangerous to 
health under the conditions of use 
prescribed in*the labeling or ad- 
vertising thereof. 


The provision as quoted appeared 
in S.2800 except for the words “or 
advertising thereof.” The provi- 
sion, even as. in S.2800, was not 
proper in the section dealing with 
adulterated drugs. It should have 
been in the section dealing with 
misbranded drugs. Obviously, by 
the wording of the section, the oi- 
fense is wholly a matter of label- 
ing: Labeling is a matter of 
branding. If a drug is dangerous 
to health under the conditions of 
use prescribed in. the. labeling, its 
danger may be removed by 
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Your Product 


AND YOUR ADVERTISING INVESTMENT 


Eminent attorneys, after 


exhaustive study, have rec- - 


ommended to their clients 
that State registration of 
trade-marks is highly ad- 
visable: 
First—Because it elimi- 
nates costly litigation. 
Second—It brings to 
speedy justice the trade- 
mark pirate and infringer. 
Third—In most of the 
States statutes provide for 
fines and jail penalties for 
infringement of trade-marks 
which have been registered. 
Fourth—The Federal of- 


fice will grant registrations 
of any trade-mark which 
may be exactly like one al- 
ready registered for a dif- 
ferent classification, and, 
again, it grants registrations 
for similar trade-marks for 
similar products and many 
other inconsistencies not 
found under State laws. 
These inconsistencies, com- 
prising interference, cancel- 
lation and opposition pro- 
ceedings, are very costly 
and do not determine the 
trade-mark rights or who is 
the rightful owner of the 
trade-mark. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON STATE TRADE-MARK REGISTRATIONS 


Trade-Mark Service Company 
74 Trinity Place 
New York, N. Y. 
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making a change in the labeling. 

The importance of this is, and 
always has been, that multiple seiz- 
ures should not apply to misbrand- 
ing, which involves matters of 
opinion, thought, fancy and taste. 
An article that is adulterated 
should be seized. In most cases, 
adulteration can be definitely de- 
termined. With labeling, however, 
one person’s view of what amounts 
to misbranding often differs from 
another person’s view. The addi- 
tion which S.5 makes to the pro- 
vision now includes the advertis- 
ing in addition to the labeling. 

Under this provision, therefore, 
a drug that is neither adulterated 
nor misbranded may be made the 
subject of multiple seizures because 
of exception taken by the Secre- 
tary, or his subordinates, to the 
advertising run by the manufac- 
turer or distributor from time to 
time. 

Section 402(e) requires, as to 
drugs, formula disclosure with the 
proviso that exemption to compli- 
ancy with that provision may 
had by filing the name and quan- 
tity and proportion of each active 
ingredient with the Secretary in 
accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated by him. 

The provisions with respect to 
seizure (Section 711(g)) have 
been changed from those of S.2800 
to provide that the District Courts 
of the United States are vested 
with jurisdiction to restrain by in- 
junction (subject to certain excep- 
tions) the institution of more than 
three seizure actions against any 
article if the alleged violation is 
one of misbranding only. 

The provisions of S.2800 on 
seizures were unsatisfactory. The 
provisions of this bill are more un- 
satisfactory. There should be a 
definite limitation upon this ex- 
traordinary power to be exercised 
by a bureau chief. Even the pur- 
ported curbing of the enforcement 
officer does not prevent multiple 
seizures on therapeutic claims. 
Section 401(a) discussed above, 
provides that a drug shall be adul- 
terated “if it is dangerous to health 
under the conditions of use pre- 
scribed in the labeling or advertis- 
ing thereof.” There is no limita- 
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tion on the number of seizures in 
cases of adulteration. In the event 
the Secretary detertmines that a 
drug, in his opinion, is dangerous 
to health because of the conditions 
of use prescribed in the labeling 
or in the advertising, he is then at 
liberty to make as many seizures as 
he desires. 

A further change with respect 
to seizures is the addition of the 
following language : 


Upon motion by claimant of any 
article seized under this section 
the court may order the dismissal 
of the label for condemnation 
thereof if more than three seizure 
actions have previously been insti- 
tuted against such article and such 
claimant would be entitled to in. 
junctive relief as hereinbefore 
provided. 


The object of that, presumably, 
is clear, but the actual operation of 
it is not. A question immediately 
arises which of the many seizure 
actions brought by the Secretary 


* shall be the three which would not 


be dismissed. 1 

The provisions as to injunction 
proceedings under Section 712 are 
quite the same as those of S.2800 
except that in that bill the acts 
made the subject of injunction 
were declared to be a public nui- 
sance, and on the basis of such acts 
being a nuisance the courts were 
authorized to enjoin. 

The provisions of S.2800 requir 
ing that the labeling or advertising 
of a drug which bears the name of 
any disease for which the drug is 
not a cure but a palliative, must 
also bear a plain and conspicuous 
Statement wherever such name ap 
pears indicating that the drug is 
a palliative and the nature of its 
palliative action, have been deleted 
and do not appear in S.5. 

The provisions of S.2800 wit! 
respect to the labeling of germi- 
cides, bactericides, disinfectants. 
antiseptics, and inhibitory antisep 
tics have been changed by deleting 
the provision that the methods oi 
testing must simulate “as nearly as 
practicable the conditions of such 
use.” The new provisions appear 


as Sections 402(j) and (k) 
? 
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Nash in Largest 
Campaign 

T' {REE separate newspaper cam- 

iigns to announce the 1935 
Nash and LaFayette lines were 
launched by the Nash Motors Com- 
pany, January 5, These constitute 
the second phase of what Nash 
plans to be the largest advertising 
program in the history of the 
company. 

One campaign will be on the 
Nash line, another on LaFayette. 
The third campaign will consist of 
a combination series featuring both 
cars. 

The program as a whole calls 
for a heavy increase in coverage 
as the spring selling season ap- 
proaches, " Magazines and outdoor 
advertising will be added in time 
for the start of the season. 


+ + + 
Adds Hillyer to Staff 


\rthur S. Hillyer, for many years 
head of the Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington, has 
ined the Business Publishers Interna- 
ional Corporation, New York, affiliated 
with the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Ine., and United Business Pub- 
| Inc. He will act as trade coun- 


Appointed by Goldey 


Goldey Brothers, Cincinnati, have ap- 


po ted The Baer-Bigler-Van De Mark 
npany, of that city, to direct the ad- 
rtising of Goldey-Lox Hair Restorer. 
M: agazines and business papers will be 


ised. 
“ee 


Names Hirshon-Garfield 


Che Brigham-Hopkins Company, Bal- 
timore, men’s straw hats, has appointed 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New York agency 
to handle its advertising, Magazines 
nd business papers will be used. 


Hutchins Leaves Goodyear 


Cc. T. Hutchins ~~ by ae as ad- 
vertising manager of T’ ear Tire 
& Rubber Company, yee ae joined 
Goodyear in 1914, becoming advertising 
manager in 1928. 

a 2 o 


Has Varcum Chemical 


The Varcum Chemical Corporation, 
Niagara Falls, +» manufacturer of 
synthetic resins, has appointed the Bald- 
vin-Urquhart Advertising Agency, of 
that city, to handle its advertising. Busi- 
ness papers and direct-mail will ‘ used. 
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THE 
COMPELLING 
VOICE 


* 

T is a human charaéteristic to 
believe the words of those 
we admire. And because 

Punch is close to the hearts of 
all English-speaking people, so all 
English-speaking people believe 
implicitly in what they see in 
Punch. This is why advertise- 
ments in Punch are so consistently 
effective. The nature, the reputa- 
tion, the traditions of the paper 
carry Punch advertising clear 
through the scepticism that all 
advertising must meet and over- 
come. Your message falls on 
willing ears at a receptive time. 
With half the resistance to meet, 
it can achieve twice the results. 
Enthusiastic letters from adver- 
tisers show that in fact it does. Is 
Punch carrying your advertising ? 


PUNCH 


MARION JEAN LYON, ADVERTISEMENT 
MANAGER, PUNCH, 10, BOUVERIE ST.., 
LONDON, E.C4, ENGLAND. MEMBER OF 
THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





As Congress Opens 


(Continued from page Io) 


codes, but has wrought havoc in 
the communities in which the shoe 
industry formerly centered. Prop- 
erty values have been destroyed. 
Purchasing power has dropped. 
Businessmen are going out of bus- 
iness. The population is on the 
dole. It is expected that the boot 
and shoe hearing will’ reveal the 
inequities of sex and population 
differentials. 

There. is a’ growing’ number of 
employers who will admit privately 
that before there can be effective 
enforcement of code provisions 
there must be greater co-operation 
between labor and management. 
They envy, but are slow to emu- 
late the peace and harmony—and 
the greater assurance of income— 
enjoyed by the coal industry as a 
result of its tri-partite agreement 
with labor and Government for 
regulation of hours and wages. But 
there are still a great many em- 
ployers who think they should have 
the right to control the labor or- 
ganization with which they make 
their agreements. And this will 
be an issue in this Congress. It 
is one of those desires for inordi- 
nate power which the President re- 
ferred to in his message to Con- 
gress. 

* * * 
Labor is 


more rigid 


oing to fight for a 
F(a), for a 30-hour 
week, and for a Labor Relations 
Board entirely independent of the 


Department © of bor, giving it 
something of a Supreme Court 
status. 

The Administration, after long 
and prayerful flirtation with the 
idea, has not yet decided to impose 
codes on industries that oppose 
any form of regulation. It is re- 
ported that the Cabinet is divided 
over the question of imposing a 
code on the packers, leaving the 
decision again up to the President. 
Ditto for communications. Some 
action is predicted by January 15 
or 20, by which time the Presi- 
dent is expected to ‘announce his 
future program in connection with 


the National Recovery Adminis. 
tration. That's a good date for 
business to mark on its calendar. 

Among the industries which do 
not want to be codified and which 
are being considered as subject to 
the imposition of codes are the 
milk industry, the ice cream indus- 
try and the communications indus- 
tries. 

Although the President has an- 
nounced in general terms a big 
public works program to take care 
of 3,500,000 unemployed, there is 
no intention of lessening efforts to 
maintain industry’s responsibility 
for its share of the unemployment 
problem. A hearing on employ- 
ment is scheduled. The date has 
not yet been fixed. The hearing on 
price fixing scheduled for January 
9 must come first. Some manv- 
facturers insist they must know 
more about the Administration's 
attitude toward price regulation be- 
fore they can make further com- 
mitments regarding employment. 

-— ae 


A 45 per cent increase over 1933 
in automobile and truck production 
in the United States and Canada 
is an encouraging sign of indus- 
trial recovery. It forecasts a big 
year in 1935. Automobile manu- 
facturers anticipate large sales. Re- 
member, automobiles can be bought 
on credit. 

Exports of motor vehicles in- 
creased 79 per cent during 1933. 
Of the 2,885,000 cars and trucks 
produced, 435,000 were sold out- 
side the United States. 

This report of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce 
indicates that the Administration, 
in its survey of the automobile in- 
dustry, will find sufficient evidence 
to show that the industry is able 
to re-organize its production sched- 
ules so as to even off the ups and 
downs of employment and, conse- 
quently, of purchasing power in 
auto manufacturing centers. 

Workers in the industry are 
likely to interpret the report as a 
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We're Serry to Lose this 
SALES MANAGER 


You'll Be Glad to Get Him 


Due to code restrictions, we are 
discontinuing a highly profitable 
division selling to department 
stores, syndicates and jobbers 
through 25 salesmen. We speak in 
terms of highest praise for our 
sales manager, Mr. Hyatt Lemoine, 
whose ability, integrity and wide 
experience in many lines of indus- 
try admirably fit him for a similar 
position in any firm whose sales 
force needs the stimulus of initia- 
tive and resourcefulness. Replies 
will be held confidential. Address 
“Manufacturer” Box 37, P. I. 








WHAT PRICE GLORY 

WHAT PRICE FAME 

WHO CARES ABOUT 
A NAME 


Whe has a position for 


Gi BRANDT 


ARTIST - VISUALIZER ‘PRODUCTION 

AND CONTACT MAN * PUBLICATION 

ADVERTISING ART DIRECTOR 
“A,” Box 38, Printers’ Ink 
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BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers” 
Ink Publications more accessible we 
sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding twelve copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, and the Monthly holding nine 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These bind- 
ers are an attractive addition to any 
desk or library. 
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reason why better labor conditions 
—more level employment—should 
be provided before the spring pro- 
duction season reaches its height. 

For a goodly part of business— 
business that looks toward 1929 
profits—there will be some jittery 
moments. Power will have its {ull 
share of worries. For that matter, 
if a long look down the road in- 
dicated in the President’s message 
is taken, there seems plenty of 
room for the conclusion that in 
the end business must look for a 
complete re-shaping of its field and 
its program. Either the President 
doesn’t mean all his words seem 
to mean, or else the day is at hand 
for limitation of profits and of op- 
portunities for profits, and the Goy- 
ernment will do the limiting. What 
the message means, literally, is that 
a social order is dying and that 
one is being born, which is by way 
of being an important fact. 

However, the chances seem to be 
that for 1935 most business will 
go on in much the same old way. 

The so-called heavy goods in- 
dustries, with their clothes long 
since hung on a hickory limb, are 
still looking for a place to swim. 
Preferably a place in which the 
water is nice and warm. 

The conclusion builds up here 
that except for the help they get 
through the housing and public 
works program, heavy industries 
will not get much swimming, for 
the reason that the conclusion is 
growing that recovery lies more 
through consumers’ goods than 
through producers’ or heavy goods 

Incidentally, back of the new pro 
posed public works program there 
probably is a story of disappoiut- 
ment with the results that have 
flowed from the Federal Housing 
Administration; more administra- 
tion than housing, it seems 

* > * 


Anyway, all these things being 
as they are Washington is in its 
glory. It always is when Congress 
is in session. Rumors are to be 
found behind every door and they 
seep from under e window. 
There are more than 2,000 bills in 
Congress and nobody knows whit 
is in more than a few of them. 
Perhaps nobody ever will, for most 
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of them don’t make any difference, 
except to the authors or to those 
who handed them to the authors. 

When the Administration an- 
nounces its program of bills, those 
will be the ones to watch. They 
probably will go through and they 
will shape the national life to a 
goodly degree thereafter. 

Those who care to may also 
mark down on a margin some- 
where that this current Congress 
is not as radical as it has been 
painted generally. As a matter of 
fact, some of the most careful ob- 
servers hold that it isn’t radical at 
all and they are inclined to think 
the effort to cast about it an aura 
of radicalism has been for a pur- 
pose not far removed from poli- 
tics. A practical pointer is that 
last year, when 145 signatures were 
required, it took five months to 
garner in that many to get the 
Bonus Bill to the floor of the 
House. This year more than 200 
are required. 

But remember this: A lot of 
money—more than ever before—is 
going to be spent under the Ad- 
ministration program as it will 
come out of the schedule of bills 
that will go from the White House, 
and advertising ought to find a way 
to help, constructively, in that 
pleasant and revivifying task. If 
not, how come? 

eo >} 
New Addresses 


Real Detective Magazine, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 

Displayeraft, Inc., Cleveland, 1567 
East 21st Street. 

The Society Pictorial Magazine, 
Miami Beach, has moved its New York 
office to 366 Madison Avenue. 


The Chicago office of the Retail | 


Ledger is now located at 360 North 
Michigan Avenue. 

Smith & Drum, Inc., Leos Angeles, 
advertising, has moved to 650 South 
Grand Avenue, that city. 

eee 


Elected by “Printing News” 

William J. Butler, advertising man- 
ager of Printing News, New York, has 
been elected vice-president of that pub- 
lication. Irwin Robinson, editor, has 
been elected secretary. Both officers 
will continue their former duties. 

. J . 


Heads Tampa Club 

G. D. Chamberlain, advertising man- 
ager of the Gulf Fertilizer Company, 
Tampa, Fla., has been elected ‘ <aeee 
of the Tampa Advertising Clu 
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A GOOD THING 


To Remember is 


The Fact that when 
You Have Ms STAMPING 
JOB te: do on 
GENUINE LEATHER 
Ora pve imitation 
It is FOLLY to use 
Anything bet GENUINE 
GOLD LEAF because 
SUBSTITUTES will not 
Stand = on such 
Materials, Ane they 
Lack the PERMANENT 


> 


BRILLIANCE of 
GENUINE GOLD! 
TRITE but TRUE is 


The old saying: 
“Be sure YOU get 
The GENUINE” 

23-K XX DIAMOND BRAND 
GOLD LEAF made by 
HASTINGS & COMPANY 
Philadelphia & Chicago 


Gold Beaters for 115 years 








Urge NIRA Revision 


EVEN major recommendations 

for revision of the Recovery 
Act, including one that quality 
standards provisions be added to 
the codes, were made this week by 
the Consumers Advisory Board. 

They were released by the 
NIRB with this remark: 

“Although there has been no op- 
portunity for formal consideration 
of these recommendations, _ which 
were submitted Saturday, Janu- 
ary 5, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board immediately made 
them public in the belief that dis- 
cussion of all such proposals is 
desirable.” 

In its report the CAB expresses 
some discontent with consumer pro- 
tection under the codes and offers 
the following recommendations : 

“(1) That the Government re- 
tain the right to impose codes of 
fair competition as a measure of 
industrial control ; 


“(2) That the vast majority of 
these codes be confined to the es- 


tablishment of simple minimum 
standards governing hours, wages, 
child labor, collective bargaining 
and fair trade practices; 


+ 


“(3) That there be added to 
these standards comparable quality 
standards for the protection of the 
consumers ; 

“(4) That definite limits be set 
on such price and quantity controls 
as may be permitted to code au- 
thorities in exceptional cases; 

“(5) That public membership on 
code authorities be made propor- 
tionate to the powers which they 
exercise ; 

“(6) That the tariff section of 
the Act be repealed; and 

“(7) That provision be made for 
the collection of complete indus- 
trial statistics. 

“Whether the policy embodied 
in these recommendations should 
be written explicitly into the law 
is for Congress itself to decide. In 
the main, it might be carried out 
in the administration of the Act 
without specifically amending its 
terms. These proposals do not 
constitute a complete program of 
public control. They are presented, 
rather, as minimum requirements 
which should be met even if Con- 
gress confined itself to a brief 
emergency extension of the Act.” 


+ 


A. B. C. Cuts Advertiser Dues 


O attract greater participation 

of advertisers in the aims and 
operations of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, a reduction in dues 
for that class of membership has 
been put into effect. A flat yearly 
fee of $40 replaces the former slid- 
ing scale, which called for a mini- 
mum payment of $60 and ranged 
up to $240. 

The schedule has been revised 
by the board of directors to place 
advertiser dues upon a_ support, 
rather than a service; basis. 

Substantial results from the new 
scale have already been achieved. 
In anticipation of the reduction, 
President P. L. Thomson secured 


applications from forty-two adver- 
tisers at the recent convention of 
the Association of Advertisers, 
these to be effective when and if 
the revision were made. 

The Bureau plans to utilize the 
new dues rate as the basis of an 
active drive for advertiser mem- 
bers. T. F. Driscoll, advertising 
manager of Armour & Company 
and secretary of the Bureau, is ar- 
ranging meetings with advertisers 
in Chicago in order to stimulate 
their interest in Bureau member- 
ship. Similar meetings will be held 
in other cities, including New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Cleveland. 
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Listening Post 
for Radio .. . 


Advertisers and advertising agencies have difficulty in properly 
following the many new radio programs, renewals and program 
type changes. 

To keep track of the trend in programs or the kind of mer- 
chandising offers being made on the radio, or the extent to 
which certain classifications of advertisers are coming into the 
medium, he must either sit alongside of a receiving set twelve 
or more hours a day, or hire somebody to do it, or depend 
upon a miscellaneous and incomplete assortment of publicity 
releases. 

The value of some form of factual information is obvious. Such 
information, easily filed for cumulative reference, is of real 
interest to advertisers and advertising agents using, or con- 
templating the use of radio. 

A new feature filling this need is inaugurated with the January 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, titled “How Advertisers 
Are Using Radio.” It lists 19 basic facts on all new programs, 
renewals, and program type changes occurring each month on 
the national networks. 
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New Air in otadox, impaled 

Old Tires by Packard’s 
sharp-eyed Alvan Macauley: 

In 1934, the number of automo- 
biles junked or otherwise perma- 
nently removed from service ex- 
ceeded the number absorbed by the 
domestic market; yet the total of 
cars in operation in 1934 exceeded 
1933’s aggregate by nearly a mil- 
lion. 

The answer? “The re-entry into 
service of a great many vehicles 
that had been forced into dead 
storage by the depression.” 

“With these vehicles again oper- 
ating, and therefore in the process 
of being worn out,” Mr. Macauley 
‘reasons, “the day of their ultimate 
replacement by new cars is brought 
that much closer.” 

Proud of his industry, Mr. 
Macauley points to its economic 
influence upon all business. He 
says: “The $2,216,477,000 received 
for the 1934 output of new vehi- 
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cles, tires, parts, and accessories 
was distributed through many 
channels and was an important fac- 
tor in the operations of many of 
the country’s basic industries. 

“The automobile provided the 
largest single market for the gaso- 
line, rubber, steel, malleable iron, 
mohair, upholstery leather, lubri- 
cating oil, plate glass, nickel and 
lead industries. In addition, auto- 
mobile factories were substantial 
consumers of copper, hardwood 
lumber, aluminum, cotton, and 
many other commodities.” 

Mr. Macauley’s statistics are 
impressive. But there is another 
angle—this one psychological. 

Just as definitely as it takes an 
army of workmen and a whole 
community of industries to make 
an automobile, so does it take—as 
someone has remarked before this 
—so does it take nine tailors to 
make a man. 

When the collaborated man pays 
ior his clothes, the money goes 
nine ways, into nine tailors’ pock- 
ets, thence to emerge to buy food 
and shelter—but, as we understand 
it, never clothing—for the nine 
tailors’ little tailors. And _ thus 
again, as in Mr. Macauley’s in- 
stance, has been set in motion the 
beneficent phenomenon of circula- 
tion. 

But what of the man whom the 
tailors made? Has he been sacri- 
ficed to make a quotation? 

Say not so! For he is a man 
re-made, a man re-born; and his 
old morale he has traded in for a 
new one. 

The analogy goes further; for, 
as with his clothes, so with his 
car. For five rattling years he has 
tooled a crate in whose battered 
ownership he now has lost pov- 
erty’s perverted pride of posses- 
sion. No longer, he knows, is it 
smart to look poor. No longer is 
it sensible to feel poor. 

But picture a scene that lies just 
ahead. Up to the curb before an 
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expectant home rolls a motor car, 
shiny-new. Out of it clambers a 
citizen whose visage broadcasts a 
smile that has been a half-decade 
in the making. And to a round- 
eyed household he proclaims: 

“There she is—the newest thing 
on wheels !” 

Perhaps, Mr. Macauley, the pur- 
chase price of that gleaming ac- 
quisition will flow to your work- 
men, your suppliers, and your 
stockholders. Perhaps it will flow 
elsewhere. But it will have bought, 
not merely a new automobile, but 
also a new leasehold on living. 

And as the car plies the high- 
ways and swallows gas and wears 
out rubber, it will cruise as a mov- 
ing advertisement—an advertise- 
ment proclaiming to all: the world 
that within it rides a man, by 
damn, who has won back freedom 
for his soul and regained the gritty 
pride and the go-to-hell confidence 
that are every American’s birth- 
right. 





Carroll B. Mer- 

Travel sit, of Charles 

Note Scribner’s Sons, 

has just finished a five-week survey 

of business conditions west of Chi- 

cago with special reference to the 
Pacific Coast. 

As a result Mr. Merritt informs 
Printers’ INK that he gets “the 
rather positive impression that 
many Eastern business men have 
settled down to the enjoyment of 
poor business health.” Further- 
more, (and being a_ confirmed 
Easterner himself, he seems to 
think he has a right to criticize his 
own kind), it is his belief that the 
business men along the Atlantic 
Seaboard are grievously wrong in 
their thought that the rest of the 
country seems to feel the same way 
just because New York does. 

This, he insists, is a thought 
highly erroneous and mischievous, 
also prejudicial to complete re- 
covery. He advises, therefore, that 
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“if one would lose some of his 
provincial New York business 
viewpoint and conceit, he ought to 
pack his bag and find out for him- 
self that the depression is about at 
an end in communities such as 
Kansas City, Omaha, Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Portland and San Fran- 
cisco.” 

Whether the feeling in the East 
thus strongly criticized by Mr. 
Merritt is one of smug compla- 
cency or exaggerated inferiority 
complex has no particular place in 
this argument. But if he is right 
in his view that it is so widely 
prevalent, there is some cause to 
view with alarm, as the politicians 
would put it. For in that case the 
Easterners are hurting the country 
in general and themselves in par- 
ticular. 

Business hypochondriacs are an- 
noying persons. Actual business 
conditions are probably much bet- 
ter now than is business sentiment. 
Some of the ailing brothers and 
sisters may not welcome this an- 
nouncement. But you can’t stop 
progress—not all the time, anyway. 

The present year of grace, 1935, 
promises to be a good year for 
those who want to make it that 
way. This goes for Easterners and 
Westerners alike. And if the gen- 
tlemen out in the open spaces and 
on the sunset side of the Rocky 
Mountains have accumulated the 
idea faster than those in the East, 
then it might be well for the East- 
erners to emulate Mr. Merritt and 
do a little traveling—in other 
words, see America first. 





Youth On a newspaper, 
life does not be- 


Takes Charge gin at forty. It 


starts—and ends—today. Every 
morning is an epoch, and every 
midnight the closing of an age. 
Every sunrise is Creation; every 
deadline the death of the world. 
On a newspaper, life is speed. 
Life is youth—youth endowed with 
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courage and high resolve and 
spring-steel legs. 

On a newspaper, life grants no 
room to age. 

Appropriately, then—in  fulfil- 
ment of a purpose to introduce new 
blood—there now goes to the com- 


mand of New York’s reverberating 


Mirror, a_ stripling of bright 
promise. 

Cartoons, capitalized editorials 
and all, Arthur Brisbane, just 


turned seventy, takes over. 

And, as his business advisor in 
his new activity, Mr. Brisbane 
drafts another boy, James C. Day- 
ton, who is only a year or so his 
senior. 

Of course, they both will grow 
and develop; and, the Mirror will 
grow and develop with them. 

And in the process, these two 
neophytes in journalism will serve 
as object lessons to the manage- 
ments of business enterprises of 
many kinds. For they will demon- 
strate that, when management con- 
fronts the problem of rehabilitating 
a business, the indicated procedure 
is to assign authority only to those 
who are young and vigorous and 
sprightly. 

A word, however, of warning. 
It will not do to pick them too 
young.. Executive responsibility is 
too precious a sovereignty to be- 
stow upon tots under sixty. 





Oue Le For a Vice-Presi- 
8 dent of the United 
for John States to pop him- 

self even momentarily out of his 

special penumbra of obscurity re- 
quires a flash of something that 
approaches genius. 

Tom Marshall will be remem- 
bered for what he said about a 
cigar, and Hell’n’Maria Dawes for 
having made the Senate feel like a 
berated gang of longshoremen. 

Thus far, John Garner has tried 
twice. The first time, he fell out 
of a tree. Although the effort was 
doubtless sincere, the effect was not 
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only painful but also deeply dis- 
appointing. At least, thus far no 
one has moved to mark the spot 
with a monument. 

However, the second attempt, 
more spontaneous perhaps than the 
first, seems destined to enjoy a far 
better future. For the stocky 
Texan has been the first person of 
prominence thus far in 1935 to re- 
mind Huey Long, who taxes ad- 
vertising and would like to tax 
washrooms, that a Kingfish is, in 
Washington, only a guppy. 

Last week, the proprietor of 
Louisiana’s statehood _long-dis- 
tanced the Vice-President to dis- 
cuss matters of national import; 
and the Vice-President opened the 
conversation by demanding, “Why 
don’t you. come up here and attend 
to business?” and closed it by re- 
marking, “You know, up here we 
don’t have to pay much attention 
to you.” 

To which the Kingfish answered 
—as he lacked the presence of mind 
to answer at Sands Point—“Is that 
so?” 

In the years to come, John 
Garner may rise higher in the fame 
of statesmanship. But here he has 
carved at least a minor niche in 
the arch of public service. 





The A. F. of A. Not to be out- 


weer done by other 
CSOLVES New Year re- 


solvers, the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America has hauled off 
and where-ased. 

The federation’s where-ases total 
six and, as drafted by the federa- 
tion’s president, Chester H. Lang, 
they cover much territory. But 
they add up to this: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved 
that we, as advertising men, accept 
the challenge for 1935 and go to 
work at our special job with a 
new devotion and a new enthusi- 
asm that are bound to help sell 
goods.” 

From this corner: Amen! 
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NBC ANNOUNCES 
RATE ADJUSTMENT 


Arter more than 
a year of intensive analysis, covering 
both field strength and audience mail, 
the National Broadcasting Company 
has determined the number of radio 
families reachable through each NBC 
associated station, group and network— 
and has adjusted its network rates 
accordingly. 


The new NBC Net- 
work Rate Card (No. 18) is ready— 
effective February 4, 1935. 


Network advertisers 
who have contracts with NBC as of 
February 3, 1935, and who desire to 
continue on the present rate basis, may 
do so for any period or periods up to 
and including December 31, 1935, pro- 
viding that they continue existing series 
of broadcasts, using the facilities under 
contract at the time the rate adjustment 
becomes effective. Additions to such 
facilities may be made only on the old 
rate basis, but the adjusted rates are 
applicable to all new broadcast series 
contracted for on and after February 4, 
1935. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


NEW YORK @ WASHINGTON @ CHICAGO @ SAN FRANCISCO 


















































January Magazine Advertising 


1935 1935 
Pages Lines 

DD, éctaasané aeudad~ewa¥sar 74 46,926 
Dt Wit tineesonnwaedincnde 41 a27,299 
EES ee ee 40 b25,090 
Town & Country (2 is.) ........ 32 21,931 
PE vcohcadiakesncdes 48 20,736 
DEE otncccnesceewenees 42 17,993 
CT ibeianéate uheeeweeeen 23 15,498 
ST BEE cicncedencevews et 15,449 
Popular Mechanics ......... — 15,288 
DE SED occu wecesicnse 34 14,713 
Popular Science Monthly ....... 30 12,899 
Biomee & Garam .cccccccsces . 19 12,263 
DE: ti eeetddamadesegqunees 27 11,391 
American Magazine ........ oo ae 9,700 
Modern Mechanix & Inventions... 43 9,637 
SP SEE sisccesscionesve Oe 9,514 
ee 9,514 
ED. ctnccusntbneen een 14 9,408 
pe ee 14 b9,352 
i Ct MD oc scceseeeccees 21 9,009 
De) ssaecaene I ee 13 8,876 
Uni. Model Airplane News ..... 20 8,742 
De MEN séveteeegeawecosane 20 8,442 
SP Cie Gitesneeecewwun se 12 8,379 
Forbes (2 Dec. is.) ........... 19 8,294 
Re TE w0ctecwesesers 13 8,268 

Be. Be Se SD. nesecesvic 20 12,683 
Better Homes & Gardens ....... 18 8,236 
BE cc ocecccesstescoscnsces 18 7,790 
PE ete cGaseecneted ers. enke 18 7,770 
Ce. TEPEEEE ac cesccveneses 11 7,760 
Atlantic Monthly .............. 34 7,698 
BED MUMEEEUS cccscseccccess 12 7,641 
PUREE CUES cccsccccsesens 17 7,478 
Ee DE. cwevccccccsceese 11 7,319 
American Rifleman ............ 16 7,074 
SE EE cn ceceeeawkncses 16 b6,918 
EE eecdmanncianeade 16 6,895 
American Golfer .............. 11 6,864 
De “Siviecgeeeunnsihese peeves 16 6,705 
OO” eee eres 15 6,595 
DONO ccvesccccsccescsces 15 6,411 
Extension Magazine ........... 9 6,398 
SN TEER accvosccescecscen 15 6,397 
The Grade Teacher ............ 14 6,356 
TEE. ssndandwsedcavaceesaces 10 6,162 
St’tling Detective Adventures .. 14 5,869 
Harpers Magazine ........ se 5,516 
Te CRUE) cccccccccccocnves 13 5,364 
PORUNENRY cc ccccccccccccscees 12 5,340 
BY EE deevencetecencessee 8 5,298 
American Legion Monthly ..... 12 5,055 
ey BE nc ccwsedencesees 12 5,005 
Review of Reviews ............ 11 4,862 
Pi Ce pec gakedcesiandane 11 4,802 
Screen Romances ..........--- 11 4,656 
Repetiene BO secccvcccccoceces 7 4,576 
National Sportsman ............ 10 4,235 
DE. EE. oweccvacecenacceeses 9 3,961 
Golden Book ........+++eeee00. 17 3,895 
The FesGh ceccccccccccccecces 9 3,861 


(Continued on page 126) 


1934 
Lines 
39,631 
11,088 
15,058 
20,248 
16,416 
15,587 
16,128 
12,107 
11,648 
14,669 
11,272 
11,307 
7,958 
10,703 
8,105 
9,584 
9,559 


c 
b5,866 
5,925 
9,072 
8,440 


6,435 
6,026 
5,609 
6,222 
6,505 
3,074 
5,861 
6,041 
5,741 
4,979 
4,898 
4,818 
5,992 
5,238 
5,875 
4,876 
3,065 
4,576 
5,113 
3,606 
6,541 
4,582 
4,496 
6,516 
2,080 
3,708 


1933 
Lines 
20,856 


14,028 
21,239 
16,146 
14,095 
13,862 
10,305 
14,000 
10,293 
7,583 
11,199 
8,587 
12,062 
8,377 
6,485 
6,418 
12,726 
4,933 
4,862 
8,232 
4,411 
7,469 
9,143 
6,319 
3,007 
3,791 
7,065 
3,167 


7,409 
4,107 
5,914 
8,206 
5,718 


2,617 
3,432 


1934 
Totals 
791,582 
228,891 
322,475 
415,777 
293,238 
318,329 
288,258 
281,210 
164,526 
205,252 
156,594 
339,370 
198,916 
234,257 
134,918 
157,545 
156,602 
193,200 
196,728 
143,046 
126,994 
80,339 
86,664 
218,274 
126,469 
147,858 
209,367 
177,988 
125,411 
d33,582 
112,840 
78,486 
248,126 
112,348 
112,473 
92,812 
83,531 
75,389 
136,931 
116,602 
70,157 
111,349 
85,441 
110,587 
82,916 
81,544 
53,793 
116,312 
60,376 
59,653 
121,796 
70,864 
65,789 
75,386 
96,416 
74,441 
89,595 
90,654 
62,473 
34,813 
51,056 


1933 
Totals 
360,324 


215,184 
325,502 
232,177 
258,684 
219,546 
178,164 
141,090 
164,755 
110,808 
229,084 
151,404 
211,135 

83,144 
160,770 
157,661 
212,822 
132,191 
113,139 
118,806 

57,430 

71,744 
172,192 
110,535 

74,170 
109,867 
147,689 

81,102 


119,099 
83,276 
117,359 
104,904 
127,538 
81,249 
61,908 
70,556 
84,547 
75,160 
70,332 
96,767 
95,895 
87,456 
83,419 
74,468 
41,824 
111,580 
54,310 
57,331 
107,072 
56,696 
55,237 
77,643 
76,662 
65,530 
80,425 
74,785 
55,649 
32,656 
58,127 
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1933 
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60,324 


15,184 
25,502 
32,177 
58,684 
19,546 
78,164 
$1,090 
54,755 
10,808 
9,084 
1,404 
11,135 
3,144 
0,770 
'7,661 
2,822 
2,191 
3,139 
8,806 
7,430 
1,744 
2,192 
0,535 
4,170 
9,867 
7,689 
1,102 
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go? 


100,000 and many more SUBSCRIBERS 
(net paid, guaranteed) 


1,000,000 and more ACTUAL READ- 
ERS (6 men, 4 women home-readers per 
copy, not to mention readers in libraries 
and clubs) 

And who can say how many additional 
SIGHTSEERS who go carefully through 
every page in the magazine? 

All this, plus the advertising opportunity 
offered by a big page, fine paper, and a 
striking format, at the LOWEST RATES 
IN THE CLASS FIELD. 


| Te 

















THE $10 MAGAZINE WITH 1,000,000 READERS 
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1935 1935 1934 1933 

Pages Lines Lines Lines 

Hunting & Fishing ............ 9 3,838 3,249 4,434 
Broadway & Hollywood Movies. 9 3,707 3,852 4,619 
National Geographic ........... 15 3,564 4,527 4,403 
True Detective ensesios 8 3,546 2,579 2,769 
I es onan pawks 8 3,432 4,481 3,934 
ec csccngeneceesac 8 3,400 3,021 1,697 
Se 8 3,392 6,684 4,829 
EE shia ale oe bald Uo << 5 3,258 2,288 3,252 
Mag. of SWall St. (2 Dec. is.).. 7 3,255 4,795 4,483 
Munsey Combination .......... 15 3,248 3,416 2,128 
en anna agnehaes 8 3,200 4,744 6,707 
Nature Magazine ............. 7 2,994 1,752 2,800 
a 7 2,923 2,269 2,257 
Open Road for Boys ........... 7 2,853 2,162 3,987 
Get aiid nee way okeeae 7 2,795 1,757 2,503 
ee SE ED oc occcsensees 12 2,688 3,248 1,568 
American Forests ......... a a 2,520 2,604 2,240 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group so BE 2,520 2,310 2,240 
Arts & Decoration ............. 4 2,436 3,612 4,914 
American Mercury ............ 10 2,293 2,351 2,696 
CE GE vccccvcvcees 2,293 1,505 2,461 
Scientific American ............ 5 2,131 2,442 2,860 
Street & Smith Combination .... 9 2,016 1,120 1,008 
Dt Aiebwivedbsvkudéebnedéheek a 4 1,856 2,808 3,420 
CO ee a 3 666 623 1,004 
DE: enbaxbheaetdouediwenadicds 656,612 550,689 506, 385 


a Advertising page changed from three columns (504 lines) to four (672 lines). 


page size. c No issue. d Oct.-Dec. linage. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 





1935 1935 1934 1933 
Pages Lines Lines Lines 
NE ad ac cee a eda ieeery 84 53,173 38,043 30,387 
merger a 64 43,098 37,018 25,540 
G Housekeeping ............ 54 23,278 22,611 20,902 
ee 30 20,477 22,510 19,990 
Ladies’ Home Journal ......... 30 20,072 27,848 22,252 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 26 17,823 24,268 19,441 
Pictorial Review .............. 21 14,126 10,136 10,634 
Parents’ Magazine ............ 26 11,021 6,287 6,805 
Tower Magazines ............. 16 a10,696 7,057 8,511 
ies pnw anen aed 24 10,105 10,423 12,005 
EE EE 19 8,024 8,620 6,029 
REEFS DER Steere 18 7,867 10,057 8,951 
CS EE 18 7,717 5,732 
ERR Ds 11 7,554 15,082 16,077 
icy, ware hn ales ateu 17 7,500 4,332 1,460 
Modern Romances ............- 17 7,340 7,564 6,219 
EE can caendekseynewe pes 16 6,811 7,505 
aes 16 6,630 7,063 3,727 
EE de celine ome tiE® 15 6,373 6,945 4,280 
EE Sole tea ain atbwial bhai 15 6,261 5,834 3,337 
ee ee oaks ake ned 15 6,128 8,444 
EEN 14 6,118 6,231 4,128 
TN EIONOES occ ccc cccccece 14 6,041 7,750 5,060 
Ne do hie eS awiee ad 14 5,936 1,130 
Pr. eee 13 5,691 5,633 2,250 
Macfadden Women’s Group .... 13 5,687 3,117 
Love & Romance ............- 13 5,604 6,212 3,906 
Ne at cccee wens 8 5,396 6,497 5,030 
Household Magazine .......... 8 5,374 8,631 7,050 
ae League Magazine ....... 12 5,267 4,209 5,530 
TE eine dawewedeneiee 7 5,049 4,815 4,948 
ee ra ae 7 4,800 3,628 3,178 
EE CPOE 6c cccceséccveccs 7 4,688 4,549 5,444 
gl 7 3,038 3,080 1,828 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 5 1,229 1,018 1,554 
Junior Home Magazine ....... 2 859 975 e1,901 
Dt tedeanudescthebatenened- ae 367,164 357,737 278,354 


a Larger page size. b June-Dec. linage. c Sept.-Dec. linage. 
e Jan. & Feb. issues combined. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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1934 
Totals 
79,679 
41,432 
87,599 
37,897 
41,027 
33,500 
87,110 
72,478 
47,842 
34,720 
55,797 
28,836 
34,222 
56,754 
26,924 
38,876 


8, 148 


10, 348,4 418 


d 


1934 
Totals 


860,571 
688,682 
542,464 
526,299 
542,754 
505,102 
173,186 
181,143 
153,670 
240,894 
168,731 


29,651 


7,1 50,967 
Nov.-Dec. 


1933 
Totals 





7,990,531 


b Larger 


1933 
Totals 


606,060 
484,571 
476,351 
482,614 
520,494 
471,585 
177,651 
146,014 
148,971 
211,197 
119,481 


53,953 
23,742 
35,556 


 §,736,535 


linage. 


Jan. 10, 
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SALES VOLUME 
GOES HIGHER 





2,256,000 as 


Oren ADVERTISING 
Per Year 








REACHES DOWN 


5,660, 
Families 
$2,500— 
$5,000 
Per Year 














19,558,000 Families With Incomes 
Under $2,500 Per Year 











(in Terms of U. S. Income Levels*) 


HEN advertisers realize for the first time that the Movie: Radio: Ro- 

mance-Fiction magazines are reaching over nine million homes... four 

million more homes today than they were five years ago, this question is 
almost invariably asked: ‘“Where have these new magazine purchasers come 
from—who are hence ll does it happen that during these same years some 
of the older publications have actually lost in single copy sales?” 
The answer is simple! First, these Movie: Radio: Romance-Fiction publications 
appeal to younger housewives than do most women's publications. Until their 
advent, this tremendous market of younger housewives was neglected. (By 
reaching housewives while their homes are in the process of establishment, 
these magazines furnish the national advertiser an unusual opportunity to get 
his product established while buying habits are being formed). 


Secondly, these Movie: Radio: Romance-Fiction magazines are reaching 
homes with average incomes. (Most magazines have struggled to reach homes 
of high incomes, with the result that most advertising schedules are top-heavy 
with magazines concentrating in the upper income levels. As a result, the ad- 
vertiser gets a mass of circulation but not mass coverage). 


Advertisers who are balancing their schedules by using MODERN 


MAGAZINES have every reason to believe that their sales volume will 
follow the same upward curve maintained by the circulation of these maga- 


zines. See that MODERN MAGAZINES are added to your schedule. 


Test this market with the leading group and you will start | 1,300,000 
average families—a mass market of Tyro Housewives who will meet your 
product for the first time through the pages of their favorite magazines... 
Modern Screen — Radio Stars — Modern Romances. 


*Computed by the Brookings Institution 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


149 MADISON AVENUE - - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 











placed with the Walsh Advertising Com- 
pany, Limited, of Windsor. The first 
of a series of advertisements headed 
“Lets Buy More Automobiles and Build 
Greater Prosperity for Canada” will ap- 
pear in Toronto and Montreal papers 
during motor show week in those cities. 
eee 


Gaylord Peer with Houston 
“Press” 


Gaylord Peer has been appointed cir- 
culation manager of the Houston, Tex., 


Press. He has been with the Scripps- 
Howard organization since 1914, most 
recently having been circulation man- 


ager of the El Paso Herald-Post. 
eee 


Names Sterling Agency 

Fashion magazine advertising for 
James McCreery & Co., New _ York, 
will be handled through’ the Sterling 
Advertising Agency, New York. A se- 


ries of special promotions will also be 
in charge of 
Hull 


this agency. Harry B. 


is account executive. 
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NATIONAL WEEKLIES (§ December Issues) 
1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Totals Totals 
SS ee 318 135,992 104,105 80,329 1,205,292 811,115 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 162 109,786 118,711 93,311 1,736,383 1,400,580 
TED coccuwanseduccacspecceese 188 80, 913 a65,170 a39,660 1,036,339 710,307 
DED  sitsemdaeciediueeonnde 88 59,575 61,301 44,351 850,251 684,579 
The American Weekly ......... 23 45,504 31,691 a44,850 678,748 621,969 
The United States News ....... 17 37,005 b105,631 
RD HOE scciveveccsseess 48 21,587 22,779 21,953 331,024 300,620 
Ee UMN odicenennss estan 41 18,174 18,086 a14,261 262,600 195,492 
DE, cecuagesvendeccpesecees 41 17,699 17,424 22,204 282,113 222,519 
Ao da sc ceadehekewwia 28 12,174 16,181 162,606 112,184 
SPMD 6.0. cece svccveenees 16 a7,148 a7,132 a8,882 65,434 66,209 
. > 9 ere. 18 a7,000 a5,500 a5,200 92,050 75,980 
PEED GE GAD cvccnascaseoke 10 4,456 3,543 7,286 54,547 46,414 
a bi Sk aba sse clora 557,013 471,623 382,287 6,863,018 5,247,968 
a Four issues. b Oct.-Dec. linage. 
CANADIAN (December Issues) 
1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Totals Totals 
NS ore ccocese 6 —ebROEI 30,837 27,161 331,349 256,956 
Canadian Home Journal one _ a 26,852 20,746 27,202 315,785 276,41 
Maclean’s (2 is.) ........-. » a 25,268 20,650 27,263 372,687 322,975 
ada ain ts ot a a 30 21,174 16,993 19,611 266,996 213,288 
Can. Homes & Gardens ...... 31 a20,543 al4,869 13,822 184,807 169,083 
Liberty SO eee 39 16,684 17,169 265,097 210,315 
exclusively Canadian 13 5,624 5,657 69,388 
o in comb. with U. S. Ed. 26 11,060 11,512 195,709 
National Home Monthly ....... 20 13,707 16,011 15,923 236,826 195,709 
The Canadian Magazine ........ 18 12,315 9,705 12,061 148,938 142,998 
Canadian Business (Jan.) ...... 18 7,673 7,573 6,726 136,913 94,317 
TEE cicesesececcceseeceagess 174,897 154,553 149,769 2, 25 9,398 1,882,054 
a Larger page size. 
EE DOE nce scases veces. 1,755,686 1,534,602 1,316,795 26,621,801 20,857,088 
+ + + 
Names Walsh Agency Death of John T. Stanley 
Advertising for the Commercial Credit John Thomas Stanley, president of 
Corporation of Canada, Ltd., with head the soap manufacturing business which 
office in Montreal and branc hes in the bears his name, died at New York 
principal cities of Canada, has been last week, aged ninety-two. He or- 


ganized the John T. St: anley Company in 
1863 and was its active manager until 
his death. Its products are sold under 
the trade-names Stanley and Mobo. Sur- 
viving Mr. Stanley are two sons, Alfred 
T., vice- -president and treasurer, and 
John W. Stanley, secretary; two grand- 
sons, John T. Stanley 2nd and Alfred 
T. Stanley, Jr., who also are associated 
with the company. 
eee 


Armour Appointments 


W. S. Clithero, vice-president of Ar- 


mour & Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed general provision manager. 
F. P. Capera, until recently plant man- 


has been named 
( ‘lithero. 
eee 


Gets Ski Account 


The Northland Ski Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., winter 
sports accessories, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Minneapolis 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


ager at Oklahoma City, 
assistant to Mr. 
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935 


will reward manufacturers of 


QUALITY MERCHANDISE 


Those manufacturers of quality merchan- 
dise who use consistent and aggressive 
advertising schedules during 1935 in 





will find its 250,000 well-to-do families a first source 
of profitable sales. The three distinguished publica- 
tions of THE STUYVESANT GROUP are the first news 
source of fashions, society and smart homes to 
America's leading families of taste and means. 


THE STUYVESANT GROUP 


Laurence A. Weaver . DIRECTOR GROUP SALES 


$72 MADtS ON AVEN VE, WwWEW YORK 

















The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





UITE often a piece of direct- 

mail literature can easily be 
used aS a magazine insert, thus 
establishing a closer tie-up between 
national advertising and other pro- 
motional activities. 

“This idea,” says R. F. Drake, 
of the advertising department of 
the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
“proved quite successful in calling 
public attention to the new electric 
Comptometer just introduced. 
After going to considerable time 
and expense to prepare a four- 
page folder in six colors, it was 
suggested that in order to obtain 
wider distribution than could be 
had economically through use of 
direct mail, we could easily adapt 
it to be run as an insert in national 
publications.” 

Although the original folder was 
a four-page affair, the brunt of the 
message was happily borne by the 
two inside pages. Thus it was but 
a simple mechanical task to trans- 
form these two pages of the mail- 
ing piece into a double-spread in- 
sert. In fact, this was done with 
no more ado than the resetting of 








COMPTOMETER 


a single block of type in order to 
make room for the addition of a 
simple sentence which appeared 
originally as a teaser caption on 
the front cover of the folder. 

The insert was then printed in 
two national business magazines. 
As a further tie-up, the advertise- 
ment in condensed form was con- 
verted into a blotter and distributed 
by the company’s servicemen and 
salesmen. 

“The results to date have been 
gratifying,” reports Mr. Drake. 

e e sd 

Perhaps the canners, who are so 
sure that their present system of 
grade marking is sufficient and that 
the “A B C” idea as advanced by 
Washington would lead to com- 
plete demoralization, have made it 
perfectly clear to women consumers 
just what the meaning is of the 
somewhat cryptic marks “Fancy,” 
“Choice” and “Standard.” 

If such is the case, the School- 
master has been left in the dark. 
He feels perfectly sure that he has 
not seen until now these marks ex- 
plained in advertising. 


The Standard Model J 
COMPTOMETER 
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It has remained for Haas Broth- 
ers, California grocery wholesalers, 
who put out pineapple under the 
brand of “Trupak,” to enlighten 
him in their advertising. In news- 
paper advertising in San Francisco, 
spread over a space of fourteen 
inches by five columns, these whole- 
salers are pioneering in the direc- 
tion of greater lucidity. 

True, the little box which con- 
tains the information about grade 
names measures only one inch deep 
and one and three-quarter inches 
across, but it is a start. Modestly, 
Haas Brothers say: 

“Canners’ Leagues and Associa- 
tions have definitely established 
three distinct grades of Quality: 

“1. Fancy 
“2. Choice 
“3. Standard 

“All TRUPAK food products ac- 
tually exceed the specifications for 
the top of FANCY grade, 

HAAS BROTHERS.” 

Such information, it would seem, 
should be blazoned forth—not only 
to identify this concern’s canned 
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INK 131 
let it be known which of the three 
grades comes highest in standards 
of excellence. Unless it is known, 
“Standard” may sound pretty good 
after all. er 

The Schoolmaster recently re- 
ceived from Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany, Inc., a miniature replica of 
a milk bottle and this letter : 


We are mailing you herewith a 
quart of Sheffield Farms Select 
Grade-A Milk. On closer examina- 
tion, it turns out to be a paper- 
weight, a pencil-sharpener, a com- 
pass, and an eraser—all in the shape 
of a miniature bottle of Sheffield 
Sealect. 

The compass will tell you where 
business is headed. The _pencil- 
sharpener will be of vast assistance 
when you come to figuring your in- 
come tax. The eraser will eliminate 
many of the mistakes of life. The 
whole works is good as a paper- 
weight or for throwing. (The throwee 
is entitled to one shout of “Fore!”) 

In an age of gadgets, we really ex- 
pected more, although this is pretty 





products as “Fancy” but also to 



















Simple stories of life’s 
human little problems 
are making millions of 
housewives magazine 
readers for the first time 
- +. extending the adver- j 
tiser’s opportunity for 
economical, selective, 
magazine-type coverage 
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LIQUOR | 
SALES MANAGER 


Wanted : One of America’s lead- 
ing companies desires the services 
of an outstanding liquor sales 
manager. This man no doubt is 
employed at present and is inter- 
ested in even a wider opportunity. 
Experience in the liquor trade is 
essential. Salary basis. Please 
give complete details of past ex- 
perience, etc., in confidence. “‘D,” 
Box 41, Printers’ Ink. 




















ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Now with mid-west Agency de- 
sires eastern connection, prefer- 
ably New York City. Controls 
Food Product account—billing 
$150,000. Financial wen 
and full recognition omen 
“C,” Box 40, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 














MANAGEMENT 


Engineer and Executive with over twenty 
years’ experience in the problems of in- 
dustrial management, including general 
management but particularly marketing 
and the development of new products, de- 
sires a connection of responsibility which 
will make full use of his experience and 
his ability to onw modern methods in 
building up a business. Address “Z,” 
Box 36, Printers’ Ink. 








A Well Rounded 
Advertising Executive 


seeks new eognection = whe for ten 
ter. has produced.. lea Layouts... 
o 





“Safco 
a Helps.. Sales Letters...ete. 
Sommer ADVERTISING MANAGER (Rubber 
Ce.), ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE (Advertising 
Agency ), SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Elec. Appliance). new. 
Address “*X," Box 35, Printers’ Ink. 
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good. For instance, we hoped a con- 
cealed music box would play “Drink 
To Me Only in Sheffield Sealect” 
when you took off the hood; or that 
there would somehow be room for 
a cigarette-lighter just south of the 
cream-line; or that there would be 
a slot for receiving old razor-blades. 
Maybe the new models will have 
everything. In the meantime, please 
accept this reminder of New York's 
popular milk with the compliments of 
SHEFFIELD Farms 
Company, Inc. 


The so-called milk bottle is a 
novelty, but as such is an interest- 
ing example of good-will advertis- 
ing from a company in an industry 
which only a few years ago was 
not very thoroughly alive to adver- 
tising opportunities. 

+o o . 


The Houston (Texas) Natural 
Gas Company has demonstrated 
that even the old-fashioned gas bill 
can be modernized. It is doubtful 
if this company has been able to 
work out any system whereby users 
of gas are happy to pay for it, but 
at least by making a wise use of 
color and adding to the legibility 
and general appearance of its post- 
card gas bill, the company has taken 
a little of the sting out of the gen- 
eral unpleasantness that occurs the 
first of every month. 

With the utilities under fire from 
a great many sides, it would seem 
to be a matter of good business 
policy for them to avoid overlook- 
ing the possibilities of anything 
which will add to their good-will. 
Certainly any company that can do 
something to improve the reception 
given its bills is doing at least a 
minor job of good-will building 


Not often does the Sclioolmaster 
find himself involved in a problem 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A New York group of trade journals 
desires advertising representatives in the 
following centers: Boston, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, for their respective terri- 
tories. Box 420, Printers’ Ink. 





Well-known New York advertising man, 
with sales rights patented article, wants 
congenial partner with $10,000. Contract 
monthly deliveries to big manufacturers. 
References. Box 430, Printers’ Ink. 





Partnership offered for assistance in fi- 
nancing increased sales and production 
established patented Men’s article with 
big national possibilities yielding substan- 
tial returns. Box 432, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist (commercial) of established abil- 
ity, capable of making comprehensive lay- 
outs from rough visuals, who needs 
studio facilities can obtain same from 
well-known advertising agency and pay 
his rent by part time work. Box 428, P. I. 


SALES RESEARCHERS 
Openings for ability to organize, direct 
or participate in national study of cus- 
tomer attitudes in appliance field. Six 
month job, including traveling expenses. 
Give experience in detail, photo, and 
minimum salary. Our staff knows of 
this opportunity. Box 424, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








ECONOMIZE!! Reproduce Sales Letters, 
Price Lists, Diagrams, Illustrations, etc., 
inexpensively. $1.50 hundred copies; add’! 
hundreds, 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. Samples. 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 





We are interested in the field of adver- 
tising novelties. We are ready to finance 
both making, selling in this field. We 
want contact with folks who have unique 
ideas that may be quickly and profitably 
developed into finished products; also 
some with medium sized concern who 
might use our facilities to aid in its own 
expansion. Please reply to FOOD & 
DRUG BRANDS, Inc., 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 





Do you want advertising 


from Chicago? 

A wide awake, alert publishers’ represen- 
tative office, depending on head and foot 
work as well as contacts, is in a position 
to represent another publication. Must 
have genuine merit to be considered. 
Edelson Organization, 140 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 





CREATIVE WRITER 
Opening requires sales experience and 
proved ability to interpret research find- 
ings. Some traveling. Six month job in 
East. Give experience in detail, when 
available, photo, samples of work and 
minimum salary. Our staff knows of 
this opportunity. Box 423, P. I. 





Somewhere—perhaps now in a dead-end 
job—is a sober man in his thirties who 
has had agency experience—who is some- 
what mechanically inclined—who writes 
good copy—who knows layout—who has 
a consistent capacity for initiative and 
production—and whose personality and 
experience qualify him to work agreeably 
and effectively with our organization and 
with our distributors in developing their 
sales promotion and advertising pro- 
grams on our products. Perhaps this 
man would welcome a connection as 
Sales Promotion and Advertising Man- 
ager with an outstanding and successful 
manufacturer of soundly patented auto- 
motive and related products nationally 
distributed since 1918. The right man 
—who must be of proven ability—and 
of considerable experience in national 
distribution through wholesalers — can 
find here an unusual opportunity. Are 
you that man? Give age, family responsi- 
bilities, race, last salary, previous and 
present connections—confidential. Box 
429, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION WRITER 
Agency trained; former editor for 3 
major corporations; contributor to many 
trade magazines; part time; near N. Y. 
Box 426, Printers’ Ink. 








LAYOUT MAN—PLANNING AND — 
FINISHED ART WORK—EX- 
CEPTIONAL EXPERIENCE 
AGENCY OR_ PUBLICATION. 
BOX 419, PRINTERS’ INK. 








MANAGER — Subscription Fulfillment 
and Stencil Depts. Released by merger 
after nine years as head of Dept. 
A. B. C. reports and all detail. 
New York or Shieeee preferred. Box 
422, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIS T — Good lettering. Layout. 

Good figure work, Al photo retouch- 
ing. Creative. First class all around 
man in engraving or printing house. 
$35.00 per week. Will go anywhere. 
Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 


ABLE, ORIGINAL, VERSATILE 
advertising man with broad experience 
with national accounts from inception to 
finished production. Thoroughly competent 
Art Director, Artist, Copywriter, Produc- 
tion. Excellent references. Box 425, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — with 
background of long, successful experi- 
ence as solicitor and branch office man- 
ager with leading general and class and 
trade publications, now available for pub- 
lisher needing first-class New York rep- 
representive. Salary or commission; best 
credentials. Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


Business paper and general media expe- 
rience, contact with major executives. 
Splendid personality—excellent record. 
Real producing salesman. College grad- 
uate, references from men who know. 
Now employed. Address Box 427, P. I. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


No responsibility is as- 

sumed for any omission. 
PaGr 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.101 
American Weekly ... 50-51 
Atlantic Monthly 


Bar TH Bem, Bee, B. Wiscccccccces 1 
Baltimore News-Post .............. 105 
i cane ac entuvaede went 47 
Boone Organization, Rodney E....18-19 
Boston Herald-Traveler ............ 2 


Central Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc.109 
NS OD eee 15 


SE ES ca cinlnnencaeewekes 136 
3 rere 98 
Christian Science Monitor.......... 11 
Classified Advertisements .......... 133 
Delineator ...... ieweeeaee 62-63 
Detroit Free Press..............+.. 70 
DEE, echick kts ween week Rae 78-7 
ON ere ose tein grace 
Francis Press, C oS alae a ean its 135 
OS ee ere 132 
Gill Glass & Fixture Co. ........... 132 
Good Housekeeping .............. 84-85 
i Ca keh d pene awe 117 
Help Wanted “‘D,” Box 41 ........ 132 
Indianapolis News .............++. 29 
Larned-Beecher, Inc. .............. 115 
Macfadden Women’s Group......... 131 
Milwaukee Journal .............++- 6 
Modern Magazines ..............-. 127 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc......123 
National Geographic Magazine vere 67 
i MED vcccceeeevadeat 22-23 
i en cise cuihebianene 5 
BEE We WEIR. cckccccconcecccces 21 
Philadelphia Bulletin ............58-59 
Philadelphia Evening Public oie 76-77 
Philadelphia Inquirer .... 49 
Pictorial Review .............+4 37 to 42 
Portland, Oregon, Journal ........ 93 
Position Wanted ‘‘X,”” Box 35..... 132 
Position Wanted “Z,’”’ Box 36...... 132 
Position Wanted ‘‘Manufacturer” 

RE i Geek we eee ae age ts 116 
Position Wanted “‘A,” Box 38...... 116 
Position Wanted “‘C,” Box 40...... 132 
Printers’ Ink Monthly.............. 119 
Progressive Farmer ............... 3 32 

rogressive Grocer .............. 88-89 
EE Se eenacaxesegaene- sews wat cook 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.. Keaxorman 
Stuyvesant Group .... Pa re 
c.f) ee LO 
/ | er ee : 68-69 
Trade-Mark Service Co.............111 
c.f ey rere rr Ts 54-55 
Wasmenetes. BD. C., Star .iccseccses 75 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette ........ 27 


Advertising rates: Page $135; half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inchminimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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of office management. But for some 
time he has been annoyed by a 
phenomenon in that field—a phe- 
nomenon that, thanks to its con- 
tinuing influence, begins to loom as 
one of the Major Obstacles to 
Recovery. 

On occasion, the Schoolmaster 
finds it necessary to call someone 
on the telephone. And if, per- 
chance, he must achieve his con- 
nection through the mediumship of 
a PBX operator, his ears, right 
often, are assailed by so thunder- 
ous a din as to cause him to think 
that he has been hooked up, erro- 
neously, with the riveting depart- 
ment of the American Bridge 
Company. 

Someone near the switchboard 
—perhaps the operator herself, 
doubling in keys—is thwacking a 
typewriter. 

The idea seems to be that, in 
such an enterprise as, say, an ad- 
vertising agency, the operator’s 
typing helps level the peaks in the 
transcribing department. 

Seeking expert opinion on the 
matter, the Schoolmaster conferred 
with the capable Mrs. Harry A. 
Hopf, who is associated with her 
equally capable husband in the 
management-engineering firm of 
H. A. Hopf & Co. 

“T should say,” said Mrs. Hopi, 
“that typing that is audible through 
the switchboard—or, for that mat- 
ter, disturbingly audible over any 
telephone anywhere in a place of 
business—is symptomatic. It might 
indicate that typewriters are placed 
too close to telephones, or that the 
offices need sound-treatment.” 

Is there a call here—a call that 
can be heard above the clacking of 
platens—for the profession and the 
industry whose common task it is 
to civilize working environment 
and save human nerves? 


, + = 


Dunaway Buys Expello 

S. Judson Dunaway has formed a new 
corporation which has purchased The 
Expello Corporation, Dover, N. H., Ex- 
pello moth products. The company will 
continue to operate under the same name, 
with Mr. Dunaway as president and 
treasurer. Walter L. Locke, plant super- 
intendent of the old company, has been 


made vice-president and secretary of the 
new corporation. 
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ALMOST ANYONE CAN OFFER YOU 


4 PRINTING THESE DAYS. BUT IT TAKES 
' YEARS OF EXPERIENCE TO BUILD AN 
‘ ORGANIZATION TO GIVE PRINTING 
et SERVICE SUCH AS YOU RECEIVE WHEN 
Qf YOU PLACE AN ORDER WITH CHARLES 
i, FRANCIS PRESS. 


f And, strange as it may seem, it costs no more 
ri to buy Charles Francis Press printing service than 
to buy just printing. If you have been buying just 
printing, it will be a new and pleasant experience 
to let us show you what we mean by printing 













service. Why not let us demonstrate it to you on 
your next printing job. 







MEDALLION 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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wi, 
68% 


GREATER COVERAGE 


In the interest which its news columns hold for readers may 
be seen a newspaper 8 ability to get results for advertisers. 
The Chicago Tribune is read daily by over 644,000 families 
in Chicago and suburbs alone. This is 260,000 more fami- 
lies, or a coverage of the metropolitan market 68% greater, 


than is delivered by any other Chicago daily newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Average net paid daily circulation during the six months’ 
period ended September 30, 19034 —city and 
suburban 644,000— Total 801,000 
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